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LESSONS IN METHOD —VIIL. 3 
HINTS ON SCRIPTURE LESSONS.—I. Si 


For some years it has been manifest to those who visited different Sunday 
schools that the Bible was being less and less used as a class-book ; and it has 
always been a subject of complaint that where it has been in use it has often 

been taught in a very unsatisfactory manner. 
The reasons for this state of things may perhaps be found in the following 
observations. In former times the chief aim of the Sunday school was to ke 
supply the want or deficiencies of the day school, and the Bible was used as 
one of the reading books of the school. It was cheap, and no reading was 
|| altogether “secular” if it were scriptural. So backward were the children, (is 
|. that even if the teacher were himself well-informed in Biblical matters, ex- af 
| planations of the lesson taken and religious lessons based upon it, were only 
| too often impracticable. The use of the book was thus degraded into an || . : 
exercise in reading, and the “Testament Class” only differed from the classes Y 
below it in having a more difficult reading book. It was only natural, 
|| therefore, that when cheap and more suitable books were to be had, these 
|| ghould be used, and that when the necessity for teaching reading throughout 
| a Sunday school was gone, the teacher from habit should still go on using 
|| common reading books—especially as they were generally easy to teach from, . 
|| and were supposed to need little preparation. In former years, also, the store 
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of Biblical knowledge accessible to the ordinary Sunday-school teacher was 
very small, and his undoubting faith in the literal accuracy of the Scriptures 
was only equalled by his ignorance of their real nature and history. : Popular 
lectures and expositions have of late years undermined this faith ; and, un- 


able himself to settle difficulties new to him, finding also that incidents and. 


stories dear to children are robbed of that charm peculiar to an account 
which isa “true” story, and sure nowhere, who can wonder that at last he 
has ceased to use the Bible as a class-book! True, he has acted hastily in so 
doing, and forgotten the numerous moral and religious lessons which yet re- 
mained, and which no criticism can destroy; and forgotten also that much of 
what is fabulous or mythical may be profitably used. Another obstacle prevent- 
ing the common use of the Bible in the class is its peculiar difficulty. Made up 
of many books, some historical, some political, some poetical, some prophetic, 
others letters ; written in a tongue strange to us, at different times, to a pecu- 
liar people, with associations widely different from our own, it becomes a 
volume difficult to teach. Notwithstanding, it is possible to draw from it by 
judicious business-like selection nourishing food for almost every class in the 
Sunday school. ; 

The Teacher's Manual has attempted, as one of its aims, to encourage the 
use of the Bible as a handbook of moral and religious truth. It has furnished 
lessons on the history of Israel, on Old Testament characters, on the life of 
Jesus, on Paul’s Epistles, miscellaneous lessons on Scripture incidents, para- 
bles, &c. It has also treated of collateral mattérs, so that teachers might 
have more light thrown on Biblical difficulties. Were such lessons simply 
studied by our readers, improvement might be expected in the character of 
the information given in their classes, and those which have been in a lesson 
form, coupled with the lessons in Method, are intended to improve the manner 
in which the subject treated of is taught. It has been thought well, however, 
to give special hints, that may be found ‘useful, even if they be only repeti- 
tions of what has been given before. : \ 

1, Selection of Lesson,—The term “business-like selection” has been 
already used. This principle, applied to the Scriptures, will result in a set 
of lessons for each section of the school. It involves at first, but-in the long 
run saves, much trouble. The first thing to consider is the capacity and 
wishes of the class; the second, the capacity of the teacher himself, The 
teacher of the older énfants should map out a three months’ work. Stories 
drawn from the lives of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Samuel, Saul, Jonathan 
David, and lessons upon striking moral and religious passages may be Se 
arranged. With children so young as these, variety will be rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise; and so long as the stories are told as such, their strict 
accuracy is of no more account than that of fables in which animals speak, 


or of the moral tales so eagerly read by children. Really true stories, or | 


stories not suggestive of doubt, are, however, preferable. 


With older children it is strongly recommended that the work attempted | 
should be systematic—that it should be of a like kind from Sunday to | 


Sunday. The Old Testament, the life of Jesus, the Sermon on the Mount, 
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the Parables, the life of Paul, and lessons founded on passages inculcating 
the duties of youth in its various relations, will furnish subjects, In making 
his choice, the teacher should steer clear of passages in which the difficulties 
are more prominent than the lesson to be learned, Where there is abun- 
dance of subjects about which there is no dispute, such a selection is unne- 
cessary ; and it does harm to children to accustom them to take a cold, 
critical view of whatever is presented to them. 

With the adults or third division of the school, any Biblical work should 
be done which the teacher is competent to take in hand, and the scholars to 
receive. The Old and New Testament lessons in the Manual are specially 
| suitable for these classes. The Epistles of Paul, one of the Gospels, one of the 

Old Testament books, or the various Psalms, if taken in a systematic regular 
manner, so that each lesson is a link in one great chain, furnish alternative 
subjects. 

Preparation.—From the beginning of these hints it may be seen that the 
difficulties in the way of a proper use of the Scriptures are partly teachers 
difficulties, and may be overcome, if they will but take some little trouble in 
preparing their work. The hap-hazard, extemporary teaching found so often 

_in Sunday schools is one of their greatest weaknesses. No sensible man 
undertakes the ordinary duties of the day without forethought and prepara- 
tion ;- yet it is most surprising to find how many teachers there are who, 
when they have from a difficult book to instruct the minds, and touch the 
hearts and souls of their scholars—a task than which none requires more ° 
care—act as if their work were the easiest, commonest occupation of life, 
Ne teaching worthy of the name or the time spent can be extempore. It 
must be well prepared. 

The first condition that must be fulfilled in preparation is that the teacher, 
||. should treat the Bible as he would any other book from which he has to teach. 
He may find matter to leave on one side, and other matter requiring careful 
study. | His aim must be, whatever the period of history he takes, to endea- . 
your to set himself down in the country and among the people spoken about. 
If he is teaching Israel in Egypt, he must seek information about Egypt at 
that time, its people, its manners and customs, and ways of thought ; if of 
the tribes in the wilderness, then the geography of the district and other 
particulars should occupy his attention. The most successful teacher is the — 
one who can realise most vividly that of which he treats. The information 
in the Manual on Old and New Testament subjects, supplemented with 
collateral information on points not there treated of, will be valuable. No 
Sunday-scheol library should be without one or more commentaries, geogra-. 
phies of Palestine, histories of its peoples, &c., for reference. In his prepara- 
tion these will be of material assistance. Facts, illustrations, anecdotes, 
thoughts from every. quarter, should be gathered, sorted, selected, and 
arranged for use. Many lessons have been printed in this journal to shaw 
| how teachers should arrange their notes. The teacher should also’ master 
the map, so far as one may be required; get Scripture pictures and any 
iJustrations which may help him. Joun Reynoxps. 
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LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


SECTION II.—ISRAEL’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE AND 
A FATHERLAND. 


Quzrstions on Lessons X.—XII.—“ The covenant of Sinai was an at- 
tempt to form a new nation and to give it a new religion, and this, too, in 
the name (practically) of a new God.” Explain this sentence, and show by 
quotations from the prophets that the Israelites themselves were aware of its 
truth. Give some illustrations of the belief of the Israelites that JHVH 
dwelt in the southern desert. What is the character of the peninsula of 
Sinai? About how many inhabitants can it support? How was the work | 
of Moses affected by the country in which the Israelites lived? Give the) 
legend of the golden calf. What is its historical value ? 


ee ee ee ee ee oe 


Lusson XJIIL.—The Work of Moses—The Ban. 


There are other stories, besides that of the golden calf, that tell us of the 
severity with which Moses enforced the law of the Ten Commandments. 
One or two more examples may be given, though they are none of them so 
fine as the one of which' we have already spoken. (Read Leviticus xxiv. 
10—14, 23.) 


Verse 10. A man who was half Egyptian and half Israelite by birth had 
joined the Israelites and left Egypt with them; he must therefore submit to. 
all their laws. 

Verse 11. “Cursed and blasphemed the name”—z.e., the sacred name 
JHVH. Observe that the writer merely says the name, and leaves it to be | 
understood what name he means. The words “of the Lord” in our Bibles 
are put in by the translators, as is shown by their being printed in 7talics. 
Just as the Israelites sometimes spoke of the name when they meant “the || — 
greatest and most holy of all names,” i.e., JHVH, so Scotchmen often speak 
of the Book when they mean “the most holy of all books,” i.e., the Bible ; 
and, indeed, the word Bible is itself nothing but the Greek for book. This | 
cursing of JHVH would probably be regarded as a violation of the third — 
commandment ; but see Manual, vol. ii., page 9, iii. 

Verse 12, They put him into prison until Moses had searsel what to do | 

_ “according to the mouth of JHVH.” 

Verse 14, Lay their hands upon his head. —When the Israelites sacrificed | 
an animal to JHVH, he placed his hand upon its head to devote it to him 4 
(Lev. i, 2—4; Exod, xxix. 10, 15, &c., &c.); so here the execution of the | 
blasphemer is looked upon as a ind of religious ceremony, the culprit him- || _ 
self being the victim, offered to JHVH by the witnesses to appease his — 
wrath and remove the guilt of the blasphemy from the community. Pro- || 
bably the witnesses would begin to stone the man, after placing their hands |} 
upon him, and then all the others would follow. (See Deut. xvii, 2—7,) 
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N.B.—In verse 7, The hands of the witnesses shall be first upon him, &c., 
does not refer to the ceremony just explained, but simply means “the 
witnesses shall be the first to set upon him.” 

Verses 15-22. (Omit.) 

Verse 23. In the times of the kings blasphemy against JH VH was actu- 
ally punished by death. (See 1 Kings xxi. 1-14.) 


This story (in Leviticus) appears to be told with two objects, viz., to 
enforce the severest penalties against blasphemers of JHVH, and to secure 
~ the impartial application of the penal laws to Israelites of pure blood and to 
half-castes, or strangers who lived amongst them. (See Manual, vol. ii., 
page 48, beginning of Lesson xii.) 

A very similar story, doubtless by the same writer, is found in Numbers 
xy. 32-36. 

Verse 34. This verse probably means that they did not know in what 
way they were to execute. him. 


I have already said that these stories were probably written long after the 
death of Moses, and that they probably had no more historical foundation 
than have the detailed accounts we often hear in sermons of the exact words | 
and looks of Jesus or his apostles on certain occasions. In either case the 
imagination is called in to fill up the meagre tradition, with a view to 
impressing the scene upon the hearers and teaching them some moral or 
religious lesson. 

From this point of view it is curious to observe that these stories delight 
in representing Moses as enforcing the first commandments, “Thou shalt 
make no image of a god; Thou shalt not take the name of JHVH in vain ; 
Remember to hallow the Sabbath ;” rather than the moral commandments, 
“Thou shalt not kill; Thou shalt not steal ;” &c. This may be because 
the enforcement of these mora] laws was taken for granted, and it was only 
thought necessary to insist on that of the ceremonial laws ; but it may also 
be that the Israelite teachers who wrote these stories believed that ceremo- 
nial and religious duties were in themselves of more importance than moral 
duties, gun ; 

Another point to notice in these stories is the great severity of the 
penalties inflicted. In this respect, no doubt, these traditions have preserved: 
the genuine character of the “religion of the desert.” I have often said that 
JHVH was looked upon asa stern being. If his laws were broken, therefore, 
his servants would inflict a stern punishment. Those, too, who were regarded 
_as his enemies were treated with the utmost cruelty and severity. None of 
‘the Israelite customs bring out these facts so clearly as that of the Ban (or 
Cherem), by which men, cities, or even whole tribes were “ devoted” to 
JHVH. The cities thus devoted were treated with unsparing rigour. Men, 
women, and children were generally slain without distinction ; and, in some 
cases, even the cattle shared the fate of their masters, and all other property 
was burnt to ashes. This was supposed to be pleasing to JHVH; and when 
once a city or a man had been “devoted,” it was considered wicked to 
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“redeem” what had been promised—that is, to offer something else instead. 
The individual or the city that had been devoted must be destroyed. Nothing 
might be offered as a-substitute. Such was the Cherem practised as a religious 
duty by the very men in whose midst Moses had already preached, * Thou 
shalt do no murder ;” and, strangest of all, the Cherem and the Ten Com- 
mandments were both looked upon as parts of the worship of the same God ! 


Such inconsistencies excite our wonder in others, but we must ask ourselves 


whether we are free from them ourselves, whether different parts of our 
own religious life ‘are not almost as much at variance with each other as 
the Cherem and the Ten Commandments. 


Lesson XIV.—First Attempts upon Canaan. 


We have now seen how the causes of dislike and enmity between the 
Egyptians, on the one hand, and the Israelites and their allies on the other; 
led at last to the revolt of these latter and their escape from Egypt. We 
have seen how Moses and his brother Aaron were the life and soul of this - 
spirited and dangerous enterprise. We have seen how they attempted to 
teach their people some higher thoughts of God and of duty than they had 


ever known before, and to hold them together by the ties of common interests ||. 


and common religious life. We have seen what character the traditions of 
the later Israelites ascribed to the government of Moses. We have spoken 
of the nature of the peninsula of Sinai. Lastly, we have seen how much 
barbarity and rudeness still mingled with the religious ideas of the Israelites, 
how their religion was stern, and even cruel—like the desert in which they 
had come forth to wander ! 

We must now go on to speak of the successive steps by which the Israelites — 
were transformed from a set of loosely-connected tribes of wandering shep- 
herds into a powerful nation, with settled abodes and regular agriculture. _ 

North of the peninsula of Sinai lies the land of Canaan. Tt is, compara- 
tively speaking, fruitful through its whole extent, and the northern portions 
and those east of the Jordan are very rich and fertile. When once they had 
left Egypt the Israelites would naturally turn their eyes to Canaan, for it 
was the only cultivated district of any extent, except Egypt, anywhere in 
their neighbourhood ; ‘and though the wandering shepherd life had many | 
attractions for them, yet on the whole they must often have longed to ex- | 
change the hardships of the wilderness for the luxuries of a settled life. 

It is natural to ask what right the Israelites had to the land of Canaan, || 
and no doubt the later Israelite writers tried very hard to make out that || 
because Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had once lived there and had bought 


certain plots of land, their posterity had a right to conquer the whole country, | 


‘This is a very poor argument, however, and it is not likely that the Israelites 


in the time of Moses eyer thought of it. They, like all other ancient peoples, 
went upon a, 
} : ——“‘the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can,” 
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It was always enough for them if “JHVH their God gaye” them any- 
thing ; and they always considered that he had given tient everything that 
they could get. 

But did Moses think so too? Most likely he did. The idea of justice 
between nations is of very slow growth. If the Israelites made war upon 
other nations they regarded them as “the enemies of J HVH,” and thought 
that to kill them and take their land was a glorious and even a good deed. 
“Thou shalt not kill” did not protect the enemies of JHVH. The more 

/ ancient Israelites applied these ideas to others as well as to themselves. 
_“ Have not you got the land that Chemosh your God has given you? And 
if JHVH our God drives out any nations before us, shall we not have their 
land?” So speaks an Israelite to an Ammonite (Judges xi. 24), and such 
i/ doubtless was the feeling of all these shepherds of the wilderness in the time 
_ of Moses ; nor have we any reason to suppose that Moses himself tried to 
teach them any other doctrine. 
It is but natural, then, that the Israelites should very soon have begun to 
| think of conquering the whole or a part of Canaan ; and accordingly they did 
}\ actually attack it from the peninsula of Sinai, not long after their escape from 
|, Egypt. But many of the Canaanites were brave and warlike men, well 
{| trained and well armed, and they utterly defeated the attempts of their 
undisciplined neighbours to get. a footing in their land. It is impossible to 
tell what part Moses took in these first attempts against Canaan. He may. 
have seen that his people were not strong enough to carry them to a success- 
ful issue, and he may have feared too that if they took possession of Canaan, 
|} and settled down to an agricultural life in its rich valleys, they would lose the 
simplicity of the religion he had taught them, and fall into the corrupt and 
degrading worship of the Canaanites. It is quite possible that. for one or 
both of these reasons Moses was opposed to the first expeditions against 
Canaan. It is certain that the later Israelites said that they had been 
undertaken against his advice ; but this does not prove much, as they could 
not believe it possible for Moses ever to have been defeated, and would be 
sure therefore to think that if any attempt had failed it must have been 
made against his will. j 
It seemed necessary also to find out why JHVH had allowed his people 
to be defeated at all, why he had not enabled them to conquer the country 
he had intended for them at once; and the only reason that could be thought 
of was that they must have sinned, and that their failure was a punishment. © 
The version of this defeat, given by the later Israelites, then, was as 
follows :— 
When the Israelites had received the law at Mount Sinai, JHVH intended 
to lead them straight to Canaan and to enable them to conquer it. So Moses 
| . sent some spies into the land to gain all the information about it they could. 
|| When these spies came back they said that the country was very fine and 
rich, but that the people were very strong—like giants. The Israelites were 
so much terrified by this report that they said it would be better to ga back, 
| to Egypt again than to try to conquer Canaan, and murmured against Moses 
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for haying brought them out, This cowardice and want of faith made JHVH 
so angry that he would have destroyed them all but for the intercession of 
Moses ; and did actually determine that he would not give them the land of 
Canaan for forty years.’ On hearing this the people repented of their cowardice, 
and some of them said they would go and fight for the land, but Moses told 
them it was too late now, and that JHVH would not helpthem. In spite of 
this warning they persisted in their attempt, and were accordingly utterly 
defeated. (Read Numbers xii. 17-33; xiv. 1-25, 39-45.) 

N.B.— Want of room prevents my giving any notes on these passages, but 
a careful study of the last few paragraphs, and of the notes on Exodus xxxii. 
10—14 in the Manual, vol. ii., page 49, will give the teacher sufficient guid- 
ance to enable him to prepare the lesson with the aid of any ordinary com- 
mentary. It should be noticed, however, that Joshua and Caleb, mentioned 
several times in these passages, had in all probability nothing to do with the 
affair. Caleb, most likely, was not an Israelite at all, but a Canaanite (see 
next lesson) ; and though Joshua may have taken a part in this expedition, 
he was probably too young at the time to have any important duty assigned 
to him, All that we can make out with any degree of certainty is the fact 
that soon after leaving Egypt the Israelites attacked Canaan from the south 
and were decisively repulsed. 
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Lesson, XV.—The Settlement East of Jordan—The Conquest of Canaan. 


_ After their repulse from South Canaan (Hormah is south of Beersheba, 
where Rehoboth is marked in Philips’ map 4), the Israelites felt more than ever ~ 
that the peninsula of Sinai was too narrow to hold them all; so while some of 
them continued to dwell there, others spread out into the great Syrian Desert. 
(See Philips’ map 6.) . You will see by a glance at map 4 that the result of 
this was that the Israelites now hung upon the east as well as upon the south 
of Canaan, and that they were almost completely parted into two sets by the 
country of the Edomites, which ran up between the eastern and the southern 
tribes. From this time forward, for nearly two hundred years, there was but 4 
little communion between these two sections of the Israelites ; but, as each’ i 
continued to build upon the common foundation laid by Moses, they always | 
retained a kind of consciousness of national. unity, and in the course of time | 
were actually united under one king. 

The tribes of Judah, Levi, and Simeon remained in the peninsula of . : 
Sinai, while the tribes of Reuben, Ephraim-Manasseh, Benjamin, and the 
rest passed on to the Syrian Desert. On referring to the Manual, vol. i, || 
page 42, you will see that the section of the people there called the ete I) 
Israclites (with the exception of Reuben) were those who stayed in the penin- ie 
sula, while the Jacob-Jsraelites left it. It must not be supposed, however 
that even these southern tribes always stayed in the barren panies tt 
many families must frequently have wandered in search of richer pastures, Bl 
but the peninsula would still be looked upon as their “ head quarters.” ce 

It was not very long before some of the Israclite tribes in the Syrian | 
desert began to settle down to a half. agricultural half pastoral life on the rich 
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land east of the Jordan. The tribe of Reuben especially became very friendly 
with the Moabites. This friendship, however, was not an unmixed blessing 
by any means, for the religion of the Moabites was very corrupt. They 
worshipped the fruit-giving powers of nature (See Manual, vol. i, page 133 
and following), and many of the Reubenites were only too ready to give up 


| the stern religion of the wilderness, with all its self-restraint and rigour, for 
_ the soft and effeminate worship of Moab. The more strict and faithful up- 


holders of the religion of JHVH resisted this tendency with all their might, 
but without much success. Another Israelite tribe, too, that of Gad, settled 


on the rich pastures east of Jordan, somewhat to the north of Reuben, and 


though not so deeply corrupted as Reuben, no doubt lost much of the sim- 
plicity and comparative purity of the life of the desert, 


And where was Moses all this time? The old legends tell us how, sup- 
ported by his faithful Levites, he contended against the growing corruption 
of the people for forty years, how he looked upon the land of Canaan from the 
summit of Mount Nebo, and then died at the age of a hundred and twenty— 
his eye still bright and his frame vigorous—and was buried by God, no man 
knew where. ‘The real course of his history it is impossible now to recover. 


- Whether he remained chiefly with his own tribe (Levi) in the peninsula, or 


whether he still tried to keep up some connection and secure some common 
plans among all the tribes, we cannot say, but it is pretty certain that the 


_ tribes of Levi, Simeon, and Judah (which stayed in the peninsula) were in 
|| after years the most zealous upholders of the worship of JHVH, and we 


may guess, therefore, that they had received the stamp of the mind of Moses 
more deeply than the rest. 


Some fifty years or so after the Israelites had escaped fon Egypt, when 


|| Reuben and Gad had already settled east of the Jordan, and the other tribes 
il were wandering about the Sinaitic and Syrian Deserts, a great army marched 
| from Egypt under King Ramses III. right through the land of Canaan. This’ 
| army did not take permanent possession of the land, but its victories, its 
|| exactions, and its ravages doubtless weakened the inhabitants greatly. 


Here then was a golden opportunity for the Israelites to renew their 


: attempt to get a’‘firm footing in Canaan. From south and east at once, then, 
|| the Israelite tribes pressed in upon the Canaanites. Caleb and Othniel, two: 
| chiefs of a tribe called Kenaz, or the Kenizzites (Joshua xiv. 14; xv. 17), 


which lived partly in Canaan (Gen. xv. 19) and partly in Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
15), seem to have formed a close alliance with the Israelites of Sinai, and to 
have helped them to conquer many of the cities of southern Canaan. Judah, 
Simeon, and Levi, therefore, burning with zeal for JHVH, and supported by 
the Kenizzites, who seem to have embraced their religion, poured into the’ 
Canaanite country. They applied the Cherem ruthlessly to the cities they 


_ conquered, and spread devastation and terror in the name of JHVH where- 


ever they went. Hebron belonged to their friends the Kenizzites. Hormah 


and other cities they seized, but the Jebusites were too strong for them ; 
| they would neither submit to them nor make any alliance with them, and kept 
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their city Jebus (afterwards Jerusalem) in their own hands for many a long 
year to come. 

Meanwhile the eastern Israelites had not been idle. Reuben and Gad 
were well content with their own situations, but readily helped their kinsmen 
to take possession of the fair pastures and vineyards of Canaan. 

Joshua the Ephraimite commanded the wild troops of warrior shepherds 

| that now streamed across the Jordan, just north of the Dead Sea, into 
the land of Canaan. In JHVH’S name they fell upon Jericho, and 
carried out against it the extremest form of the Cherem. Near to the 
desolate site of the ruined city, at Gilgal, Joshua established his head 
quarters; and the terror of his victorious arms spread far and near. 
Towards the south he perhaps co-operated more or less with Caleb and his 
allies, but his chief efforts were directed towards the north and west; and 
under his guidance the Israelite tribes spread over all the northern land of 
Canaan, driving out, destroying, or enslaving its inhabitants. Many cities, 
however, they were unable to take ; and, in many places, the older inhabi- 
tants so far withstood the shock of this wild invasion as to be able to form 
rallying points against the Israelites for generations to come. ; 

Nothing could exceed the fierce barbarity of these wars». The Cherem 
was laid upon many of the cities of the Canaanites, and their chiefs were 
mutilated and tortured. 

In later times the whole conquest of Canaan, both north and south, was 
attributed to Joshua, and was supposed to have been accomplished within a 
wonderfully short period. To him, as to Moses, JHVH was ever ready, ac- 
cording to the traditions, to lend miraculous aid. The walls of Jericho, it 
was said, fell down at the sound of his trumpets, and in the plain of Ajalon 
the sun and moon stood still at his command, in order that the day might 

be lengthened for the slaughter ofthe foes of JHVH. . 

Some idea of the character of these wars may be gathered from the Book 
of Joshua (Read chapter x. as a specimen. History and legend are woven 
together in this chapter), which contains an account of the conquest in 
which the work of many men, and perhaps of many generations, is all 
gathered together and ascribed to the single activity of Joshua. It ought to 
be stated that the treatment of the Canaanites by the Israelites is most 
likely represented in these chapters as far more atrocious even than it really | 
was. The cause of this exaggeration cannot well be explained at present, but || . 
will come under our notice afterwards, . oe 


Lesson XVI.—The Effects of the Conquest of Canaan on the Religion 
of JHVH. ; it 
Joshua and his warriors were zealous servants of JHVH. It was in his — | 

name that they fought, to him that they “devoted” the cities they destroyed : 
or consecrated the spoil they took. It is difficult to say whether they thought || 
much of all the holy, beautiful lessons that Moses had taught them, or I: 
whether the fiercer aspects of their religion were the only ones they thouSht 
of. But, at any rate, as long as they were true to the religion of JHVH in 
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any shape, they would be preserved from the degrading kind of religion 
(described in the Manual, vol.i., page 133) which was so common among 
the Canaanites. Their own religion, cruel as it was, yet taught them some 
kind of self-command and purity, and was, therefore, far better than the 
dissolute and enervating worship of the land they had conquered. 

Joshua, then, was a zealous worshipper of JHVH, and as long as 
there was constant fighting between the Israelites and the Canaanites, there 
was little chance of their religions affecting each other. With the name of 
JHVH ever on their lips as a battle-cry, full of contempt for the gods of the 
Canaanites, who could not protect their worshippers, or of hatred for those 
whose servants were for a time able to hold their own against them, the 
Israelite warriors of the time of Joshua were not very likely to slacken the 
rigidity of their own worship, or to adopt that of their foes. 

It was reported in later times that when Joshua felt his death drawing 
near he called the people once more together and foreseeing the danger that 
threatened the religion of JHVH when the wars were over, solemnly exhorted 
the people either to give it up altogether and profess attachment to it no more, 
or else to resolve to observe it faithfully, and however sorely tempted never 
to depart from it, for JHVH, he said, was a jealous God, and would accept 
no half service; they must serve him with all their hearts, or not at all. 
(Read Joshua xxiv. 14-25.) 


Verse 14, “On the other side of the flood” means on the other side of the 
river Euphrates. Joshua means “Worship none of the gods of your fore- 
fathers who lived in Armenia (See Manual vol. i., pages 9, 10), or of your. 
fathers who lived in Egypt, but worship JHVH alone.” 

Verse 15, “If you cannot or will not serve JHVH faithfully and truly, 
then do not pretend to do so, but choose some other god.” 

Amorite is here used for Canaanite generally. 

Verse 16, Literally, “be it far from us to desert JHVH ;” or rather, 
“ Oh, horror! that we, &.” 

Verses 19, 20, Joshua reminds them again that if they serve JHVH at 


‘all they must serve him with all their hearts. If they pretend to be his 


people, and then worship other gods (he tells them), they will feel his 
wrath. He urges them, then, to ‘‘ count the cost.” 
Verse 23, If they are really in earnest they must begin the reform at once. 


Whether Joshua really foresaw the dangers that threatened the religion of 
JHVH after his own death or not, it is very certain that those dangers existed. 
The Israelites who had conquered Canaan in some instances continued their 
wandering, shepherd life, but some of them settled down to agriculture, 
These latter especially were in continual contact with the religion of the land. 
The Canaanite slaves that they kept on their farms would be their masters 

“in agriculture, and would tell them that they must sacrifice to this local god 
or that sacred stone, or tree, for fear a mountain stream should bring destruc- 
tion upor them, or the sun would burn up their crops. How could these rough 


_ shepherds and warriors venture to disobey the usages of the place, or to 
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“declare that they knew more about these things than the men who had spent 
their lives in rearing the vine and the olive, or in growing crops of corn? At 
the shearers’ or the vintners’ feasts, too, the religious practices of the place 
would be kept up by the native Canaanites, and many of the Israelites would 
be sure to join in them sooner or later. Many of the old inhabitants, too, 
would in orié way or another keep or regain at least some part of their estates, 
and so the Israelite would find himself the neighbour and friend of the Canaan- 
ite, and every bargain he made with him, every meeting with him for business 
or pleasure, would be an occasion for some religious ceremony or expression, 
while common sacrifices to the god of boundaries, and so on, would almost 
irresistibly draw the Israelite towards the practices of Canaanite religion. 

All these and countless other causes worked together to soften the stern- 
ness but also +o corrupt the comparative purity of the religion of the desert. 
But above all, the change in the mode of life itself, which the settlement. in 
Canaan brought with it, worked powerfully in the same direction. We have 
seen (Mazual vol. i., page 133) how a life in a rich agricultural country in 
itself tended towards a luxurious and wanton religion. The greatest dangers 
therefore now threatened the religion of the Israelites. The generation that 
came after Joshua had, as a rule, lost much of the old religion-already, and 
adopted much of the worship of Canaan. 

This fact is expressed in vague and not very accurate terms in Judges 
ii. 6-13, (which read). Baalim and Ashteroth are here used to signify all 
gods (and godesses) except JHVH. It is open to very great doubt whether 
the Israelites at this Age worshipped any deities under exactly these- 
names. 

How the Israelites conducted themselves under these dangers and what 
was the final result we shall see in the succeeding lessons, 
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LESSONS ON OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. 
VI—THE PRAYER OF MOSES. 


(Exodus xxxii. 30—xxxiii.) 


[See Ewald’s History, vol. ii., page 182 sqq.; Stanley’s ‘ Lectures on the Jewish Church, ” page 
153 sqq. ; Collier’s ‘‘ Nature and Life ;” ‘‘The Hither Side.”] * 


_ I. Moses had failed, at least so it seemed to him. The.people for whom 
he had toiled and striven were unworthy of his heroic labours. Degraded 
by long slavery, further demoralised by the sudden change from a country of 
plenty and comparative ease to one of hardship and want, they had ‘taken || 
advantage of the first opportunity, when the high control of their leader was | 
relaxed, to slip back into the idolatrous habits of the land from which they 
had come. Habit and discipline are valuable helps to virtue, but do not 
constitute it; rather, if they are imposed on an unwilling spirit, do they pro- 
duce a reaction which may become infinitely hurtful when they are zone 
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But with a grandeur of self-sacrifice hard for us to conceive, still, more so to 
imitate, Moses had even entreated God to accept the offering of his life as an 
atonement for the sin of his countrymen. So Paul in a later day wrote that 
he would willingly be “accursed from Christ” if only his nation might be 
saved (Rom. ix. 3). But it cannot be. Sinners must bear their own sin 
(xxxii. 33), and Moses must still fulfil his task of leadership (verse 34). 
But it was the sad consequence that this duty would be made all the harder. 
For our wrong-doing not only involves punishment and suffering to ourselves, 
it incréases the difficulty and pain of the efforts which other people are 
making on our behalf. 


But a further result was that for a time the people were estranged from 
-Yahveh (Jehovah, JHVH). This is expressed in the story by saying that 
Yahveh withdrew his presence from them, and refused to continue conduct- 
ing them himself. Formerly he had declared that “he would dwell among 
the children of Israel and would be their God” (xxix. 45). Now, they have 
proved themselves unworthy of this privilege; Yahveh' will no longer go 
with them in person, he will delegate the charge of guiding them to an angel 
(xxxil. 34—xxxiii. 3; omitting xxxii: 35, which is clearly out of place) which 
shall go before them. The reason is that Israel is a “stiff-necked”’ people ; 
its evil conduct proceeded from perverse character ; its unfaithful action was 
the outcome of distrustful and selfish temper.* In this mood they could 
not enjoy the divine companionship, and therefore Moses takes the taber- 
nacle (xxxiil. 7) and pitches it at a distance from the camp. This is to show 
the interval which he feels to exist between the people and Yahveh. Not 
that God really removes from us ; it is we who remove from God. Moreover; 
those who wished to ‘‘seek Yahveh,” were still welcome to do so. God is 


never beyond the reach of those who strive to find him, but the way may be ~ 
long and the labour great. But between Moses and Yahveh the relations of 


intercourse and sympathy have not been interrupted by any sin, and it is 

|| therefore said that Yahveh still “spake unto Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend” (xxxiii. 11). To the pure heart “God is never so far 
off as even to be near: he is within.” 

II. Moses at length ventures to expostulate with Yahveh. Yahveh has 
laid on him a certain charge (xxxiii. 12 sq.), and has, as it were, in so doing, 
pledged himself to give him the necessary aid. “Moses first urges the favour. 
he had himself enjoyed, but then immediately enlarges his view, and inter- 
cedes not for himself, but for his nation. The people, indeed, were un- 
worthy, but none the less they were the people of Yahveh, and so far had a 
sort of claim upon him.—In this there is indeed a profound truth. We 
cannot suppose that God will disown souls which he has himself created, 

~ || ‘because they have been brought into existence (without being themselves 
consulted) under circumstances the most unfavourable to holiness and spiritual 
development.—To this deeper plea Yahveh yields. “Must I,” he says, 


* Well did the teachers of Israel say, “‘Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of itare the 
asues of life.” (Prov. iv. 23). 


‘God and live. For life means the gradual unfolding of powers and energies ; 


spiritual deadness. Even the blessed vision of the unclouded heart is the 
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“ myself go to procure thee rest (contentment)?” (Verse 14.) ‘ Better lie 
down and die here in the wilderness,” replies Moses, “‘than go forward without 
thee.” Emboldened at length by his success, for Yahveh consents to his 
request, Moses finally asks to see him.—For the more we know, the more we 
desire to know of God ; and the glimpses that we gain into his ways create 
in us the longing for unimpeded vision. It is only by degrees that we 
come to recognise the fact that every increase in our knowledge really shows 
us not how much we already know, but how much we can never know. This 
was the lesson Moses was now to learn.—That, replies Yahveh, would be 
death. It is not said that no man can see God ; but, that no man can see 


it means the training of organs and faculties ; it means growth, whether 
physically, mentally, or spiritually. If God could be seen, all the high dis- 
cipline which comes through the pursuit of truth, and the striving after 
righteousness, would be rendered impossible. That moral progress which 
constitutes the true life of souls would be checked. If we could read the 
will of God visibly written on the heavens, disobedience would be mad- 
ness, and yet obedience would not be free but coerced. Reverence and 
aspiration are more easily cherished and more fitly directed towards the’ 
unseen than the seen. When Lessing said that if God were to hold out*to 
him in one hand truth, and in the other the seach for truth, he should choose 
humbly but firmly the search for truth; he meant to express the same deep 
feeling that that which we gain by toil and struggle is worth infinitely more 
than what is given to us ; and that to get to the end of any high and holy 
quest is the worst misfortune that can befall us. “?Tis the doing, not what’s 
done; ’tis the winning, not what’s won.” Not that the attainment of what we 
can see is not essential : but its great value, whether in knowledge or character, 
lies in the still wider prospect of what is now beyond our sight which then 
for the first time opens out before us. Every fresh acquisition of truth, every 
fresh conquest of duty, is of course a distinct gain; but its highest use is in 
the new possibilities which it puts within our reach. To fulfil our present 
ideal is the only means of progress: but we must beware of thinking 
that our task is then complete. The Roman orator and moralist, Cicero, 
writes, “Several times in my life has it happened to me to achieve an 
action of perfect virtue ; would that I had died then, for there was nothing 
more for me to live for.” For a man to feel that he has done all he can, is 


privilege of the future, not the actual joy of the present. It is only in the 
courses of eternity that “we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 
The process of this gradual transformation, “ from glory to glory,” is in truth 


“ everlasting life,” because it is continuous growth, and will only terminate by 
our becoming wholly “one” with God. Pies 


Nevertheless, the request of Moses is not entirely rejected. It is 
answered as far as an answer was possible. Not, indeed, in the way in — 


which later tradition supposed, by the actual descent of Yahveh on Mount 
Sinai, and the apparition of the back of his personal form before the 
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prophet’s eye ; but by the deep inward conviction of his existence and his 
character. This is done by the proclamation of “the name of Yahveh,” 
Jacob had only been able to put the question, “Tell me thy name” (vol. i., 
page 122). Moses stands at a higher stage, and is to receive the answer. 
For the real significance of a name lies in its being something higher than a 
sound attached for convenience to our idea of a particular object. To be 
more than a mere coin of thought, it must not only designate it, but describe 
it. Hence rude and ignorant races ascribe special value to names, and 
savages will conceal their names, lest by getting to know them you should 
acquire some mysterious power over them. In this case, the name unfolds 
the nature of God ; itis “ Yahveh, Yi ahveh, a merciful and gracious God— 
slow to anger, and great in loving-kindness and faithfulness.” 
J. Estiin CARPENTER. 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. ° 
LESSON XLI. 


We must again transport ourselves in imagination to that wild rocky moun- 
tain region not far from the Jordan, in which that great struggle in the 
mind of Jesus has been carried on. We imagine him resting now beneath 
the shadow of a great rock, whence he can look down on the valley of the 
Jordan on the right, away to Jerusalem on the left, and to the hills of his 
beloved: Galilee in the distant horizon in front. The struggle is over, the 
battle is won. “The devil leaveth him”—that is, the doubting, tempting 
thoughts depart. His mind is made up, he will go forth and do, the work - 
of the Messiah—not of the Messiah which the people expect, but of such a 
Messiah as the prophets in their highest visions have described—of such a 
Messiah as God has intended. And God, Jesus is now assured, has accepted 
him, and will be with him in the work. 

Itisasolemn hour. In that solitary being, lost in thought among those 
rocks on the mountain steep, lie the future destinies of countless generations, 
of unimaginable millions of human souls. Had Jesus decided differently in 


that hour, had his heart failed him and made him shrink from the great || 


work of the Messiah, feeling that it was too great or too dangerous for him, 
we should, never have heard of him. That beautiful life lived on the shores 
of the Galilean lake, and that death on Calvary, which began a movement in 
making human life more beautiful and noble—a movement that has. grown 
_and spread ever since, and shall grow and spread for ages yet to come—might 
never have been. We might have been pagans still, calling on Woden and 
Thor. In fact, the whole history of a very large part of the world would | 
have been entirely different. 

_ One cannot help feeling that Jesus himself must have felt something 
of the solemnity of that hour. One cannot help imagining that, as he 
sits there and looks down’ upon the scene before him, his eyes gaze into 
futurity. He seems to see the vision of his own great work. He sees him- 


|| here, it shall be carried on eternally in heaven. 
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self going forth, and the people gathering round him. He watches their 
countenances, moved by his words, as he had seen countenances moved by 
the words of John. He sees them go away from his teachings to their 
homes and occupations and lead different lives—become different men. The 
hardhearted become mild and gentle ; the selfish become loving ; the unjust, 
just ; the deceitful, true ; the intemperate, sober ; the impure, pure. War ' 
is over ; violence is no more heard in the land. A new form of religion is 
come in; the old religion of the Jews, with its bloody sacrifices, its fasts and 
purifications, has passed away. Men no longer go up to the temple, at 
Jerusalem, to find their God ; they find him in their very souls and live with 
him in daily life. And then this kingdom of God—for this is the kingdom 
of God—established among the Jews, spreads also through all the nations 
round. Other sheep he has following him, which are not of this fold. These 
heathens now cast their “idols of silver and their idols of gold which they 
made, each one for himself to worship, to the moles and to the bats ;” and 
as he seems to see these results coming from the work of himself, of himself, 
one single being, he is filled with awe ; he almost trembles at the thought of 
the grandeur of the work and of the Sent. almost terrible, office laid upon 
“him. It is a work and an office that would make him a king—yes, a king 
greater than any king that had ever reigned—king oyer countless souls, by 
exercising power over them to change them, to draw them to himself. Can 
we avoid thinking that the feelings of Jesus at that time must have been 
almost too great to be borne, and that he would seek relief, as was his wont, 
_by communion with his heavenly Father. We may well suppose this ; and 
though we do not know in what words Jesus would utter his feeling, the | 
writer of the fourth Gospel has given us a prayer which he supposes him to 
have used on another occasion near the end of his ministry, and which con- 
tains expressions of his thankfulness to his Father for the glory of the work 
and mission which he had given him—and of his sense of the grandeur of 
that work and mission—which he might well have used on this occasion. The 
longing, too, which this prayer expresses, that he may have power over the 
souls of the disciples, we may suppose Jesus now feeling with regard to the i] 
souls of all the multitudes for whom he shall work. (Read John xvii. 1 to end.) 
_ Verse 1. Glorify thy sor.—Glorify me, the Messiah—gson of God. The 
Messiah would be glorified by having his glorious work of changing men’s | 
souls succeed. Jesus prays that this work may succeed with the disciples, || 
that they may have his spirit, and understand his aim and work, and thus | 
be one with him and the Father. 
Verse 2. That he should give eternal life-—In our words, that he should | 
give the good and beautiful life, which is eternal, because, though begun \] 
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Verse 3. That they might know thee.—The good and beautiful; that is, || 
eternal life is gained when people practically know God and Christ by Henne Pie 
like them. No other kind of knowledge is real knowledge. 4 

Verse 4, I have glorified thee on the earth. —God is glorified when men io 
become like him, Jesus had helped to make men like him. UF 
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Verse 6. I have manifested thy name—A Hebrew mode of saying I have 
manifested ¢hee—made thee known. So in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Hallowed be 
thy name,” z.e., Hallowed be thou. 

Vetse 9. I pray not for the world, i.¢., not at this moment. 

Verse 12. Son of perdition.—Judas. That the Scripture might be fulfilled: 
Anothe2 trace of the mistaken belief that everything in the Messiah’s life 
must be \n accordance with types and foreshadowings in the Old Testament. 
Probably'\these are not the exact words which Jesus used, but words which 
the writer\of the Gospel thought he might have used. 

Verse 15. They are not of the world.—Here the world is used for the mass 
of people who are still ignorant of God, and do not seek to live the good and 
beautiful life 


Verse 17.\ Sanctify them through thy truth—Make them holy—good— | 


such as thou canst love, by causing them to believe the truth which I have 
taught them, viz., that righteousness is the one thing that thou desirest, the 
one thing they ust seek, and that thou art in them all to teach them this 
righteousness ani help them to gain it. 


Verses 22, 23. That they may be one even as we are one—I in them and 


thou im me.—Here we see in what way Jesus was one with the Father, in the 
same way as that in which the disciples would be one with him, viz., by being 
like him—having hss spirit. 

Verse 23. For thow lovedst me before the foundation of the world. Caries 
passage may mean simply that God in his foreknowledge saw Christ as he 
would be, and so loved him before the foundation of the world. Or the 
writer of the Gospel tay have meant to put into the mouth of Christ his 
own doctrine of the “legos” or word alluded to in J ohn i.j—a mystical doc- 
trine which came into Chasey from the Greek philosophy long after the 
time of Christ, and of which we see no trace in his simple teachings in the 
synoptics. . 

DOCTHINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


In Lessons xxxix. and x]\ (Doctrine) I began to give you some idea of the 
principles by which I am guiled in writing this life of Jesus Christ, by which 
I seek to piece together the fragments of the life found in the Gospels, and 
sometimes endeavour, by hel) of the imagination, to supply the missing 
parts. Let me say here that { do not mean to pretend that I rely on my 
own knowledge and judgment alone in doing this work. I seek for help in 
many books of English and foreign scholars—references to which I should 
constantly give if I thought them\required by the readers of the Manual. 

Now, in explanation of the principles mentioned, I come to the question 


of miracles. In the Gospels there are accounts of wonderful deeds called - 


miracles, said to be worked by Jesus., I must explain to you now the princi- 
ples by which I propose to deal with these accounts. 

The word miracle means literally awonder or wonderful thing ; but it is 
used generally to describe an event which is contrary to the ordinary course 
of bag and is thérefore supposed to be worked by some supernatural 
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power. Thus, for example, when in Mark iv. 39, Matt. vili. 26, Luke yi. 24, 
a storm of wind and a raging sea suddenly cease at a word from Jesus, and 
a great calm follows, we have a miracle represented ; for it is contrary to the 
ordinary course of nature that a storm should cease and raging waves be still 
in obedience to human words. And therefore if such an event took place it 
could only happen through supernatural power. So again, when, in Luke 
vii. 14, 15, we are told that Jesus spoke toa dead man who was being carried 
to the grave upon his bier, bidding him arise, and “he that was dead sat up, 
and began to speak,” we have a miracle described—for it is contrary to the 
ordinary course of nature for:a dead man to come to life at th3 bidding of 
human words ; and therefore, if such an event happened, it must have been 
through supernatural power. Such events, then, as a storm ceasing and a 
’ dead man coming to life at the bidding of words spoken by human lips, we 
shall call absolute miracles, because they are absolutely and, as far as we 


know, without exception, contrary to the ordinary course of nature, as known | 


by us and by human beings in general. 

But there is another class of wonderful deeds said to be worked by Jesus, as 
when (Matt. viii. 14,15; Mark i. 30, 31) he is said to have toached—stood over, 
according to Luke iy. 38, 39a woman in fever, and the fever left her, and how, 
in consequence, they brought in to him all that were diseased and them that 


were possessed with devils (insane), and he healed maay that were sick of + 


divers diseases, and cast out many devils. Miracles of this class appear also 
to be contrary to the ordinary course of nature, and therefore to need super- 
natural power to work them; but they are really contrary only to the 
ordinary course of nature, as known to those of the times in which Jesus lived, 
and as known to the multitude of people in general atthe present day. They 
are not contrary to the ordinary course of nature as it is known to learned 
physiologists who have studied the laws of the hunan body—its disease and 
health—and especially the laws of the influence of the mind over the body. 
They ‘have discovered that it is a law of nature taat diseases may be healed 
or at least lessened by the power of the mind, when the attention of the mind 
is directed to the diseased part, accompanied by a confident expectation that a 
cure or improvement will be effected. Now, as the greater part of the works 
of healing said to be performed by Jesus seem to be probably explained by 
the operation of this law of the power of the mind over the body, and as they 
are, therefore, contrary to the course of nature only to those who have not 
studied nature in reference to this law, I shall call these relative miracles— 
meaning that they are miracles relatively to those only who are less acquainted 


with nature. And as these relative miracles come first in the Gospel story, I 
shall first consider them. 


’ 


LESSON XLII. 


Jesus now leaves the mountain solitude—the grand but rugged school 
where he has learnt so much of his own mind and the-mind of God. He 
descends the rocky steep—in whose caves in after years the hermits pray and 
fast, and where to-day the Arab robber lurks—and makes his way towards 
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the Jordan ford, where he had left John, and the crowds gathered round him. 
As he\winds downwards among the rocks and bushes he no doubt looks 
forward with eagerness to the privilege of communing again with his great 
friend the Baptist, imagines the enjoyment of sitting with him in the leafy 
_ grotto or under some shady tree, laying open to him some of the deep 
thoughts that had come to him in the solitude, and asking for his counsel 
in the work he was undertaking. But, ah, what disappointment! When 
he comes to the Jordan all that scene which a short time before was so full 
of life is deserted and silent. The Baptist is no longer to be seen. The 
-erowds have yanished. Soon Jesus learns—perhaps from some disciple of 


_ John lingering near the spot—the cause of the desolation. King Herod, 


the enemy of John, had sent by night a troop of soldiers, who had seized 
him and carried him away and shut him up in the strong neighbouring castle 
of Macherus, and the crowds, alarmed at the violence, and fearing for their 
own safety, had melted away. To Jesus—with his tender and affectionate 


} nature—it must have been a moment of great grief and disappointment. 


Too well he forebodex that he shall never see that grand noble face again— 
shall never hear again that wonderful voice thrilling with religious feeling. 
He shall never commune with him again on this earth. Another of God’s 
prophets is cut off from his work. Ah, is not this fate of John a fore- 
shadowing of the fate which awaits himself—now taking up the prophet’s 
work ? <a 

At first Jesus, we may suppose, would be too much stunned and afflicted 
to be able to think much about himself or his own plans; but after a time 


| the thought would grow upon him that this very silencing of the prophet 


who had been teaching men to prepare for the kingdom was the greater 
reason why fe should at once take up the prophet’s work. But he must not 
do it here—in the scene where John had baptised. He would shrink from 


| the thought of setting up at once in John’s place, and as his successor. 


_ Besides, the king who had been jealous of John gathering multitudes at the 


| ford would be jealous of any successor, and would soon too silence him as he 
| had silenced John. He must go to some other scene; and a scene rises before 


his mind fitted for his purpose away in his native Galilee. Thither he at 


- once proceeds. 


Read Mark i. 14,15. The time is fulfilled—the time of waiting for the 


| kingdom of God is nearly over. Believe ye the gospel—believe ye the good 


news, i.¢., that the kingdom of God is drawing near. Especially notice this, | 
the true meaning of gospel. It is through not noticing this that people have 
supposed the gospel consisted of a certain set of doctrines. 

Matt. iv. 12—17. Verse 13. Sea coast—coast of the sea of Galilee. 


 Zabulum and Nephthalim—the tribes Zebulun and Naphthali. (See Philips’ 


Atlas, map 5.) Zhe way of the sea—possibly the high road from Damascus 


| to the Mediterranean (referred to in Lesson xliv.). 


Verse 14. That it might be fulfilled.—Refer to the passage quoted, Isaiah 


| ix. 1,2. It was no prophecy relating to Christ, but a promise of some pros- 


perous condition of the Jews after calamity, and having reference to the time + 
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at which the prophet lived. Dr. Vance Smith has thus translated. the |} 
passage :— : : 
“¢ But there shall not be darkness where distress now is. 
As the former time brought into contempt 
The land of Zebulon and the land of Naphthali, 
So the after time maketh honourable 
The way of the sea, the land beyond Jordan, 
The circle of the Gentiles. 
The people that walked in darkness saw great light : 
They that dwelt in the land of the shadow of death, 
Unto them hath light shined.” 


The writer of Matthew’s Gospel may mean to say, “The fact of Jesus 
going to live and preach on the coast of the sea of Galilee, and causing the. | 
light ‘of his religion to spring upon men’s minds there, reminds one of a 
passage in one of our ancient poets ;” just as we say, “ Such and such a thing 
reminds one of a passage in Chaucer, or Shakspere, or Milton.” But more 
likely the writer thought that the passage in Isaiah was meant to apply to 
Christ; for the apostles and early Christians did believe—though, as we 
think, most erroneously—that almost everything in the Old Testament was 
meant to foreshadow Christ and his life. This, as I have hinted before, led 
them to imagine many things which they thought must have been in his life 
because they found them, as they thought, foreshadowed in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Ibid. Galilee of the Gentiles—The circle of the Gentiles, from Hebrew 
“galil,” a circle or region. It was a region in which the people of Israel | 
bordered upon the Gentiles, and in which therefore from an early time the © 
Gentiles, especially the Phenicians, were greatly mixed with the Jewish 
population. Jesus, however, remember, was a Jew, though born in Galilee. 

Mark vi. 17—20; Matt. xiv. 3—5; Luke iii, 19,20. Herod the Tetrarch— || 
(See next lesson.) ‘ 


————_—— 
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We were noticing in the last doctrinal lesson the wonderful power of the 
mind over the body to cure or lessen disease. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, in his || 
‘*Human Physiology,” shows this power extends also to the causing of 
disease. “A lady,” he says (page 784), who was watching her little child at |} 
play, saw a heavy window-sash fall upon its hand, cutting off three of the |} 
fingers ; and she was so overcome with fright and distress as"to be unable to. || 
render it any assistance. A surgeon was speedily obtained, who having {t 
dressed the wounds, turned himself to the mother, whom he found seated jj 
moaning and complaining of pain in her hand. On examination, three || 
fingers, corresponding to those injured by the child, were discovered to be |} 
swollen and inflamed, though they had ailed nothing prior to the accident.” || 
When lanced they were found to be gathered, and matter was discharged. 
Now here a violent effect on the mind produced disease in the body. 

Mr. Braid, in his “ Power of the Mind over the Body,” relates a number | 
of experiments which he performed to test this power of the mind, and he i 
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found that he could make the imagination of people perform wonderful tricks 
» on their bodily sensations. Thus he made persons believe that he was 
drawing a magnet over their hands, and that this must cause them a 
twitching sensation, or a sensation of cold. He really drew over their hands.| 
his pencil case, but it made their fingers twitch or feel cold as he had 
prophesied. He made persons believe they saw a bright light shining 
in a dark room where they were persuaded by him there was a magnet, 
whilst no magnet was really there. The eye was acted upon by the imagin- 
ation. 
4 The inde no doubt, will act in a similar way to cure or relieve disease. 
It is, says Dr! Carpenter, to a state of involuntary fixation of the attention 
_ and eager expectation of benefit from some curative method in which implicit 
confidence is placed “that we may fairly attribute most, if not all, the cures 
which have been worked through what is popularly termed the ‘ imagination.’ 
The cures are real facts, however they may be explained, and there is scarcely 
a malady in which amendment has not been produced, not merely in the 
- estimation of the patients, but im the more trustworthy opinion of medical 
- observers, by practices which can have had no other effect than to direct the 
| attention of the sufferer to the part, and to keep alive his confident expectation 
of the cure.” He instances that pills made of bread will often have as much 
_ effect on patients as powerful drugs if they think they are powerful drugs, and 
~ that they ought to produce effect. 
Here then we have the law of the power of the mind over the body to cure 
or relieve disease stated by a great scientific authority. And this law will 
help us to account for innumerable wonderful cures. 


LESSON XLIII. 


Before we accompany Jesus into Galilee, let us pause a little to learn 
- something more about that Herod who had imprisoned John the Baptist in 
his castle of Macherus. I must ask you to carry your imagination back to 
about sixty-three years before the birth of Christ. Turn your thought to 
‘Rome, and see with your mind’s eye armies proceeding thence, east, west, 
‘north, and south, to conquer, or to hold, having conquered, all the countries 
- round the Mediterranean Sea. Notice especially one army proceeding to Asia 
' Minor, and there, under the Roman general Pompey, conquering the country. 
A few years later, see an army under another general, Julius Cesar, pro- 
ceeding to Gaul, now called France, and watch him from there make an 

expedition to our island, and attempt to conquer it. Go back to Pompey— 
he has marched through Syria, and is with his army at Damascus, where 

ambassadors come to him from Jerusalem, begging for his interference in a 
_ quarrel there between two brothers of the high priest family, Aristobilus 
and Hyrednus. High priests had been temporal sovereigns over the Jews 
since the time of the brave Maccabees, much as the Pope was till lately a 
' temporal sovereign in Italy. But the temporal power of these Hebrew popes 
must now come to an end. The Roman general is only too glad of an excuse , 
| for interference to get the country for his nation, He comes to Jerusalem 
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with his army, and as the people close the gates against him, he besieges and 
storms the city. Old men in the time of the youth of Jesus could relate the 
terrors of that siege—the daily noise of the Roman battering rams—the 
falling down of the walls—the rushing in of the victorious armies, slaughtering 
the citizens, to the number of twelve thousand, in the streets—the levelling 
of the ancient walls and fortifications, whilst the Jews looked on weeping for 
their beloved and sacred city. 


One of the priestly brothers, Hyrcanus, is set nominally on the throne, 
but his friend Antipater, an Idumean or Edomite (see Idumea in Philips), 
manages to exercise all the power, under the Romans. The son of this 
Antipater, called Herod the Great, rises also into great power in Palestine, 
and by-and-by is made, by the Roman emperor, king of Judea. It is during 
his reign that Jesusis born, and of him is told the probably mythical story 
of the massacre of the infants at Bethlehem.* Herod dies and leaves his 
kingdom among his children. Herod Antipas is ruler of Galilee and Perea ; 
Philip is ruler of Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and Panéas ; both by the name of 


- Tetrarchs. This name is made up of tetra, four, and arch, rule; and meant 


originally a ruler over a fourth part of a kingdom, but it came_at last to mean 
a ruler over any part—a petty king. Archeldus (l4-us), another son, is left 
king over Judea. Soon we see the people of Archelaus rise against him on 
account of his bad government. They send bitter complaints of him to the 
emperor, who deprives him of his kingdom and banishes him to distant Gaul, 
and sends a governor or procurator—Coponius—to rule in his stead. Three 
governors quickly follow, and then comes Pontius Pilate, under whom Jesus 


| is put to death. 


Herod Antipas was king of Galilee and Perea at the time of the preaching 
of John. He had married the daughter of Aretas, the king of Arabia Petra, 


but, happening to be visiting at Rome with his brother Philip and his wife — | 


Herodias, he allowed his affections to wander from his lawful wife, and fell in 
love with his brother’s wife. Herodias, who appears to have been a very bad 
though beautiful woman, bargained to come and be the wife of Herod if he 
would put away the daughter of Aretas. To this Herod agreed, but the 


daughter of Aretas, hearing of the wicked compact, fled in indignation from - || _ 


Herod’s home to her father, The Arabian king, filled with wrath at his 
daughter’s wrongs, raised an army and advanced against Herod. He, too, 
raised an army to meet his enraged father-in-law, and it is supposed that it 
was some of the soldiers of this very army, marching into Arabia, near the 
ford, at the very time of John’s preaching, who asked the Baptist, “ And 
what shall we do?” When John saw the soldiers before him, he would know 


the work in which they were engaged, for it was the common talk of the || 


country. All Herod’s wickedness, which had caused the unhappy war, would | . 
come visibly before his mind and fill him with grief.and indignation. He | 
would give the soldiers what they asked—direction for their own conduct: 


* The belief in astrology which this story shows, and the reference to an event so remarkable as 
the slaughter of the children, which no other writer mentions, are reasons for believing it mythical. 
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“Do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, and be content with 
your wages.” But he would probably also denounce the wickedness of the 
king and queen, as he had denounced the faults of Pharisees and Sadducees, 
and as Elijah of old had denounced Ahab and Jezebel. “Tell the king,” he 


| would say, “that it is not lawful for him to have her; it is contrary to the 


laws of Moses, which he professes to revere.”* No doubt some one would 
report to the king and queen the words which John had used, and they would 
be filled with anger and also fear. For they knew that as John thought so 


the great bulk of the people thought—that it was a wicked and abominable 
“marriage. They knew that the people with their strong Jewish moral convic- 


tions were beginning to look upon them with abhorrence for their sin, and they 


were afraid that with these feelings the people might be roused to insurrec- 


tion. Naturally therefore, when they heard that multitudes were gathering 
round John and that he had been strongly denouncing their sinful marriage, 
they felt that he was a dangerous man who might at any moment put himself 
at the head of the multitude and raise a rebellion against them and the 
Romans. It was then that Herod—no doubt urged on by Herodias—sent 
forth and took John prisoner and shut him up in the Castle of Macherus. 

T. ELFrorp Porntina. 


LESSONS ON ST, PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES. 


| VII.—THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS.—I. 


Iniroduction.—This epistle is thought by some critics to have been written 
before the first,.and those who are of this opinion say that it must have been 
written from Berea, before Paul went to Athens. (See Manwal, vol. ii., p. 27.) 

There is nothing to fix the exact date of the epistle. It is like the first 
in tone and character, and, if genuine (which some doubt), must have been 


||. written very soon after the first, during Paul’s stay at Corinth. 


The second epistle must be an early one, as in the Epistle to the Galatians ~ 
(the earliest of the remaining epistles) the tone of thought and character is far 


|| more mature. 


[The teacher may let the class read the first chapter, and call attention to 


|| the salutation at the commencement, which is almost word for word the 
|i same as that which forms the beginning of the first epistle. ] 


Verses 1, 2. The epistle commences, like the first’ oue, with the names of 


| Paul and his companions, and the salutation. (See Manual, vol. ii., p. 27.) 


Verse 4. “Glory” is equivalent to “boast.” This verse means that Paul 


{| is able to hold up the Thessalonian church as a pattern to other churches. 


[The teacher should explain that “church” is applied to the conyerts, 
not to any building in which they worshipped. ] 
Verses 5—10. These verses are very difficult to explain. They may be 


translated and expounded thus: “ And all this (persecution and patience) is 


* The family of Herod were Idumeans, but the Idumeans had long hefore this accepted the 
| Jewish religion. 
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a proof of God’s righteous judgment, for it is the means by which you are 


being made worthy of that kingdom of God for the sake of which you are $ 


suffering. For surely God’s justice will requite those that afflict you with 
affliction, and you, who are afflicted, with relief, when the Lord Jesus is 
revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in a flame of fire, and when he 
executes judgment on those who know not God and those who disobey the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus. For all these will pay the penalty of eternal 
destruction, and exclusion from the presence of the Lord and from the glory 
of his power, when he comes +0 be glorified in his saints and wondered at in 


all the’ believers; for our witness to you that day when first we preached to — 


you was accepted by you.” 

Compare Manual, vol. ii., pages 68, 69. Observe that in the first epistle 
there is nothing about the fate of sinners. It is possible that in the first 
glow of joy the Christians only thought of their own happiness, but that 
when they had suffered persecution for a time a more bitter feeling rose in 
their hearts, and they wished their persecutors to be punished. 

In verse 10, “admired” is used in its old sense of “wondered at.” 

Verse 12. “ Grace ”=charity. 

Chapter ii. [This is a difficult chapter to read, and it may be better for 
the teacher to read it for the class, while they follow it with their eyes 
in their own Testaments. This will assist the class in giving the correct 
emphasis to the words if any of them have to read a verse afterwards, and 
following in their books will be likely to keep their thoughts fixed upon what 
the teacher is reading. | 

Verse 2. “Shaken in mind” would be better “shaken from your mind”= 
“unsettled in your mind,” 

This advice is similar to some given in the first epistle. They were not 
to be shaken “by spirit,” that is by the state of rapture, speaking with 
tongues, &c. ; nor ‘‘by word,” that is preaching; “nor by letter as from 
us.” The last expression ee given rise to much criticism. Some think 
that the second epistle may have been written by another person, who 


attempts in this passage to throw discredit on the first, trying to make the 


converts believe that this second epistle is from Paul, and that he here 
repudiates the first. Others have thought that some other person wrote 
the first epistle, and that Paul wrote the second, and in this verse con- 
demned the first as spurious. After all, this expression “as from us” 
may only mean this :—Do not be unsettled in your mind ‘by spirit, nor 
by word, nor by letter, as, for instance, our letter (viz., Thess. i.) which dwelt 
on the glory which was soon to appear. 

[The teacher might here introduce some Iban on what the elay was 
expected to be, &e. | 

The verses which follow are very difficult, speaking of the “man of sin,” 
“him that letteth,” (or A’ndereth, another example of a word used in its old 
meaning) and the “temple of God.” 


The interpretations of these phrases have been very various, and have 
differed widely ; for instance : “ Man of sin” has been applied to Notes . 
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Mahomet, to the Pope (by the Reformers), to the Reformers (by the Pope) 
to the French Revolution, and to Oliver Cromwell (by some in his day). 

“He that letteth” has been variously applied; for instance, to the 
German empire, the Roman empire, and lately to Paul himself. 

“Temple of God” has been interpreted to mean the temple at J erusalem, 
or the temple of the body. 

These expressions, however, may not mean any particular persons, but 
may only be a reference to the prophecy that ‘‘ Antichrist” was to come, 
before the kingdom of Jesus was finally established.’ Viewed in this light, 
the passage would mean something like this: “You know that Antichrist 
has to come, before the establishment of Christ’s kingdom ; something is 
preventing Antichrist from appearing, therefore the end is not yet.” 

Verses 11—14. Paul speaks of God as deceiving some men in order to 
destroy them, and of his choosing others as he chose the converts. Paul was 
not logical in his use of these expressions—he was not really a predestinarian, 
but he speaks in this way from a feeling of the omnipotence of God. He 
| speaks to the converts about God choosing them, to incite them to more 
strenuous exertions to be holy in their lives, oe to encourage them to 
persevere. 

Verse 15. “Traditions a Paul constantly insists on the import- 
ance of living a good moral: life, and this chapter closes with a prayer that 
the converts may be stablished in “every good word and work.” 


b) 


VIII._THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSA- 
LONIANS.—II. 


Chapter iii. [The class may read the chapter, and then have it explained 
to them.] This chapter commences by asking the prayers of the converts. 
Paul often asks for their prayers, but never for any personal matter, always 
for something connected with his preaching, as in the present instance : 
“That the word of the Lord may have free course and be plored He 

praises the church at Thessalonica again, by saying, “as it is with you.” 
|r Verse 2. The meaning of this is not quite plain ;.it may mean that all who 
| had joined the church did not live up to the faith. 
Verse 5, “ Patient waiting for Christ.” Probably another allusion to some 
who neglected their daily work, thinking that the second coming of Jesus was 
‘near. Paul wished the church to be quiet and orderly, and the members to 
' continue their business, even though the end of the world might be at hand. 

[The teacher might refer to some of the former lessons (Lesson iv., for 
instance) to illustrate this wish on the part of Paul.] 

Verse 6. The converts are here told to withdraw “ from every brother that 
walketh disorderly.” St. Paul never tells his converts to withdraw from 
those who disagree with them in doctrine, but only from those who do not 
|| lead good, moral lives. He had all the elements of bigotry in his character, 
|| and yet he escaped being a bigot by the extraordinary exaltation of his moral; 


|| _ nature. 
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Verses: 7—9. Paul speaks of the example he set ‘when among them of 
working for his bread. The other apostles were probably supported by the 
churches where they laboured, but Paul, while defending his right to be sup- 
ported by those to whom he preached, always préferred to work at his trade 
and support himself. Perhaps one reason was that he did not wish men to 
think that they might take up the office-of preaching and make a good thing 
of it for themselves. He rather wished to set an example of industry and 
independence, and to show that his preaching was disinterested. _ 

[The teacher may refer to the lesson on the second chapter of the first 
epistle, where the same subject is mentioned more particularly. | 

Verses 10—12. These verses allude to reports’ which Paul has heard of 
busybodies in the church, and he “exhorts them by our Lord Jesus Christ” 
to work quietly for their own bread. Paul sometimes speaks on his own 
authority, and sometimes considers himself to be inspired. When he wished 
to give great authority to his commands, he spoke as he does in the twelfth 
verse, exhorting them by Jesus, so that they might receive his command as 
from Jesus himself. Among his inspired utterances was one which announced 
the speedy end of the world, which shows that he was liable to error, even 
when he thought himself inspired. 


Verses 14,15. Paul admonishes these busybodies, and then tells the church — 


to have no communion with them unless they reform, Still they are not to 
count them as enemies, but to try to win them back. The church in those 
days had no means of enforcing its authority, it could only expel those mem- 
bers who were discreditable to it. This expulsion was for idle, immoral, or 
disorderly persons, who would bring a bad name upon the church. ; 

[The teacher should endeavour to impress on the class the necessity for 
the Christians being irreproachable in their conduct, so as to afford no 
grounds for the heathens to despise them. The class should be shown that 
the expulsion was for bad conduct, not for erroneous doctrines, and, further, 
that the offender was first to be admonished ‘‘as a brother,” and not expelled 
unless he persisted in his evil habits. ] 

Verses 16—18. The epistle ends by saying that they may always know 


Paul’s epistles, by the salutation being in his own writing, and then the © 


salutation follows. It appears, from expressions in different epistles, that 


Paul dictated his letters to someone, and wrote the salutation at the end. 


with his own hand, The caution at the end of this epistle, saying ‘that this 
salutation is a token of its being from Paul, has made some critics look on it 


with suspicion, but they form the minority, At all events, this caution — 


seems to prove that there were forged epistles going about. 
Summary of the Epistle. —This epistle speaks of the punishment of those 


who persecute the Christians, and mentions some events, which have to take _ 


place before the second coming of Christ. The last chapter is practical, and 


is applicable to Christians of the present day as well as to thé early church, | 


It exhorts Christians to live good and useful lives—to try and win back those 
who go astray—and not to be “weary in well-doing,” 
Hannan P. Woop. 
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LESSONS ON NATURAL OBJECTS. 


VIII.—BIRDS. 
LESSON I.—GENERAL STRUCTURE, 


The Body.—The body of the bird is compact, and something like a 
boat or wedge in shape, so as to cause the least possible resistance to the air. 
in flying. The bones are very light, yet strong; the breast bone is the 


_ Strongest, and to this are attached the powerful muscles which move the 


wings. 

In birds which fly the backbone is stiff, the vertebre or small bones com- 
posing it being firmly joined together by cementing bone. The use of this 
is to give support to the ribs, and these again support one another by a bone 
which projects from the lower portion of each rib, and bends back, touching 
the one behind it; thus giving a structure of great strength, yet very light. 
The hinder part of the backbone is still more solid, and joins in one piece to 
the pelvis, or hip bone, to which the strong muscles of the legs are fastened. 
The extreme end of the backbone is flexible, and forms the tail, which is 
used by flying birds to guide themselves in the air. The continuation of 
this bone in the front part becomes again very flexible, ‘and forms the neck. 
This contains from ten to twenty-three vertebre, varying with the species of 
bird. The swan’s neck has twenty-three. A bird can thus bend its neck 
with the greatest ease. The lightness of the bones is partly due to the fact 
that the principal ones are hollow, like cylinders. 

Wings.—The bones of the wing bear a somewhat close resemblance 
to those’ of the humanarm and hand. They consist, first, of the upper arm or 
shoulder bone, which is connected, as has been before observed, with the 


|: mass of muscle which constitutes the flesh of the breast. To this upper arm, 


at the joint corresponding to the elbow, are attached the two bones of the 


1! fore arm, called the ulna and radius, To these, again, are jointed two little 


bones, which may be called the wrist, and from this proceeds a sort. of rudi- 


|| mentary hand, consisting of one long-jointed finger and two or three very 


imperfectly-developed ones. These fingers support a row of large, strong 
quill feathers, called “ primaries ;’ next to these, from the wrist to the elbow 
joint, another set, called “secondaries,” take root ; and between these and 
the shoulder spring the “ tertiaries,” which are usually.much shorter than 
the “primaries.” The quills of all these feathers are covered by two or three 
rows of small, soft feathers called “ coverts.” 
Flying is accomplished by the action of the wings on the resisting air, 
The muscles by which the stroke of the wing is given are very powerful ; 
those by which it is drawn back are comparatively weak. They also act in 
such a manner as to beat the air with the flat surface of the feathers on the 
stroke, but, as they draw back the wing, a slight involuntary turn presents 


| the sharp edge of the feathers to the air, as the least possible resistance is _ 


then desirable. The oarsman copies this action of the wing when he» 
# pethote see oar, ; “& 
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Legs and Feet.—The legs are made up of bones similar to those of 
man and quadrupeds. The thigh bone is very short, and lies close to the. 
body, and, being covered with muscles, skin, and feathers, does not, to a casual 
observer, appear like part of the leg. Attached to’this at the knee joint isthe 
tibia or leg bone (often mistaken for the thigh), and this joins at the heel joint 
with the shank or tarsus, a single bone, covered with scaly skin. This is really 
the foot bone, though appearing to be part of the leg. With the end of this 
the toes are connected, usually four in number, three in front and one behind. 
The feet of birds vary considerably, according to their modes of life. Some 
have strong, hooked claws, for, seizing and tearing their prey, or clinging to 


rocks or branches of trees. In others the claws are short, straight, and weak. 


Birds which swim usually have their toes connected by a web, but sometimes 
this membrane only extends along the edge of each toe. The leg is generally 
feathered down to the heel joint, except in the case of waders, in which it is 
bare. From the hip bone certain muscles descend direct to the toes, to which 
they are firmly attached, acting in such a manner that the weight of the body 
alone bends the toes, and thus, when a bird is roosting, no effort is required 
on its part to keep it securely fixed on its perch. : 

The Bill.—This is the hard, horny mouth of the bird;-and consists of 


' two parts, called upper and lower mandibles, in which the jaws are formed, but 


which are not furnished with teeth or lips. The part of the upper mandible, 
next the head, is covered by a membrane called cere (from the Latin cera, 
wax, which substance it resembles). In some birds this part is bare, in 
others feathered, and in others covered with hair or bristles. The nostrils 
are placed either in the cere or more forward. The bills of birds differ very 
much, according to their habit of life and manner of getting their food. In 
birds of prey the beak is very strong, the upper mandible arched or hooked 
and sharp, the edges, too, are sharp, and often notched, the whole beak being 
adapted to the object of seizing animals and tearing or cutting up their flesh. 
Birds which catch insects and those which feed on fish have straight bills, 
opening far back into the head. Those birds which feed chiefly on seeds 
have short, strong bills, for bruising their food. Many aquatic or water birds 
have broad, soft, sensitive bills, with lamine, or thin scales, on the inner 
edge, for straining the mud from which most of their food is extracted. 


LESSON II. 


Feathers.—Each feather consists of three parts, the quill, the shaft, 
and the web or vane. The quill is that hollow, semi-transparent, horny tube 


which forms the base of the feather. The shaft is the continuation of this, | 


and is always longer than the quill. It consists of a white, pithy, elastic 
substance not unlike cork, and éovered with a thin horny sheath. It is flat 


on each side, curved at the back, and grooved underneath. The vane or web — | 
is composed of numerous barbs or small fibres, arranged along each side of || 


the shaft, and lying with their flat sides close together, and pointing towards 
the tip of the feather. They are generally kept in place by the barbules, 


which are minute fibres extending along each edge of the barb, one row | 
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curved upwards and another downwards, so that they hook into each other 
and form a close, compact surface. In the feathers of the ostrich these 
barbules are large, loose and separate, and this gives these feathers their soft, 
plumy appearance. The vane is wider on one side of the shaft than on the 
other, and the wide side of each feather overlaps the narrower side of that 
next it ; thus forming a surface from which rain will run off, as it does from 
the slated or tiled roof of a house. Where the shaft and quill join there is 
usually a smaller feather given off, which is called the accessory plume. In 
the ostrich this is absent, but in the emeu it is as large as the original 
feather. 

Besides common feathers, the skin of hae birds, especially aquatic ones, 
is covered with a thick coating of down, which consists of minute feathers, 
composed of a very small, soft tube lying in the skin, from the inside of 
which arises a downy tuft without any central shaft. This on covering 

- secures warmth without weight. 
Organs of Respiration.—Besides the lungs, which are small, birds 
have cavities in different parts of their bodies, and these, topethar with 
: the lungs and the hollow bones, fill with air every time the breath is drawn. 
|| This gives lightness to the body and quickness to the circulation; it also 
|| brings the blood into more extended contact with the oxygen in the air, and 
thus allows of great muscular action and prolonged exertion in flight. 
Organs of Digestion.—These organs vary very much, according 
to the kind of food eaten by the bird. The food, on being swallowed» 
usually passes into the crop or craw (an enlargement of the gullet), sometimes 
called the first stomach, and is here moistened by a fluid or secretion. This 
crop is of the greatest size in birds which feed on grains and seeds, but is 
altogether absent in the ostrich, and in most birds that live on fish. From the 
crop the food passes on into a second stomach, where it is still further 
softened and changed by another secretion. The third stomach, into which it 
is then received, is a membranous sac or bag. In those birds which feed on 
grains or seeds, this bag, called the gizzard, is thick and muscular, so that it 
can act with great power on the food within, grinding it likea mill. This 
action is carried on still more perfectly by the assistance of pebbles or grains 
of sand, which the instinct of the bird leads it to swallow. L. Dowson. 
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IX._THE HAND. 
: (PURPOSE: TO SHOW GOD’S WISDOM IN DESIGN.) 


ey Norges AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
j| OUTLINE: 

ib INTRODUCTION. —Draw from the children, by questioning, all they 
know about the hand—its position, its parts, its motions, its many bones, 
its joints, nails, &c. 

II. Particunar Descriprron.— Whole tend and wrist contain twenty- 
| seven bones, nineteen in former and eight in latter, ‘ 
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(a) Wrist.—Bones, called carpal* bones, lie in two rows, joined to one 
another by cartilage (gristle), and bound together by strong ligaments.+ 

(6) Palm of Hand.—Supported by metacarpal t bones (longest bones 
of the hand); joined at one end to wrist bones, and the other end forms the 
first joint of the fingers; fleshy parts form the muscles which regulate all the 
more delicate and light movements of the hand; covered with thin skin 
(cuticle).|| The heavier and more violent motions of the hand are made by 
the muscles in the fore arm. é 

(c) Fingers.—Each finger has three bones, tapers towards the end ; 
thumb has one bone less thansthe fingers. All the joints of the hand—and - 
there are fourteen—are hinge joints, having backward and forward motion, 
and formed by projection of one bone into groove of another. [Compare 
“ball and socket” joint of arm. ] 


(d) Nails.—To protect ends of fingers, hard, bony substance called nails; 
possess no feeling. [Wisdom in this arrangement.] The hair of our head, 
the cuticle (outer skin), and nails alike have no sensation. 


PECULIAR POWERS: 


III. PowrEr oF GrasPInc.—Hold some object in your hand, and show 
its power of grasping. Now examine what contrivances give it this power. 
Call upon the scholars to hold up their hands. 

(a) Length of Fingers.—Notice the difference in length of fingers 
when straight, and when bent’ the fingers lie close together, the ends being 
level. If this were not so, we could not shut our hand closely; that is, we 

| ‘could not. have a firm grasp. 

- (b) Palm,.—When the hand is shut, fingers fit closely in the palm. Palm 
forms a hollow ; children make it into a drinking cup, often called Diogenes’ 
cup. 

(e) Joints.—When grasping we bend the fingers, If fingers were made 
of one bone, even flexible, we could not grasp. 

(d) Thumb.—The thumb presses on the fingers and keeps them tightly 
clenched. How has the thumb this power? Observe that the bone to which 
it is joined is not bound to the bones of the palm, but works independently. 
Notice how lightly we can grasp, and how firmly. Sailor going up rigging 
sometimes supports his whole body with his hands.’ [Recapitulate the various 
contrivances by which the hand has power to grasp. | 


IV. Powsr or Pickine ur.—We can take up the smallest things with the 
tips of the fingers ; larger objects we take up with the fingers, but not with 
the tips. Now examine the contrivances which give it this power. . 
(a) Position of Thumb.—Notice the position of the thumb. It can 
be brought into contact with each of the fingers singly, and in combination 
(called opposable thumb). Compare foot, which has not the power of picking 


up. The hands of monkeys (except gorillas) have not the a Sri thurs 
they pick up and hold with both fore hands. 


* Carpus, the wrist. + Ligo, to bind. { Meta, beyond (beyond the wrist). || Cutis, skin, _ 
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(b) Tips of Fingers.—Notice that the fingers slightly taper to the end, 
proved by putting on a ring, which easily passes the ends of the fingers, 
though tighter as you push it forward. The ends have nails ented 
before). [Recapitulate contrivances for picking wp.] 

V. Deticacy or Toucu.—Elicit from the scholars the wonderful 
delicacy of touch the blind man has—reads by feeling the forms of the 
letters. Here name the various senses; show how they can be trained. 
The deprivation of any one sense makes the others more acute—as it were to 
compensate the loss. What gives this delicacy of touch ? 

(a) Nerves.—At the ends of the fingers (as in all parts of the body) 
there are great numbers of little whitish strings, called nerves, which carry 
impressions to the brain. Compare with the wires of the electric telegraph. 

(6) Outer Skin.—These nerves are covered over with the cuticle (outer 
skin), which has no feeling. If the nerves were exposed, they would cause 
intense pain (as in toothache). Cuticle, however, is so thin as not to inter- 
fere with the work of the nerves. [Recapitulate the contrivances of touch.] 

Lesson.—Show in all these wonderful contrivances the wisdom, power, | 


} and goodness of God. 


METHOD: 


In giving the lesson, get from the scholars all they know by questioning ; 
and when you supply them with information, frequently question afterwards, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the instruction has been received. 

There is here material for four good lessons. 


|} BOOK AND DIAGRAMS: 


_ A series of lessons on physiology may be prepared on this plan, by care- 
fully studying a little book entitled, “ House I Live in.” Published by John 


'W. Parker and Son, London. Price two shillings. The large coloured dia- 


grams, published by the Working Men’s Adult Education Society, London, 
are very serviceable for large classes. GEORGE SMITH. 


LESSONS FOR INFANTS. | 
XIV._NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE WHALE. 


Introduction.—Introduce the lesson by asking the children to name the 
largest animal which lives on land, then show the picture of the largest 


4 ; | animal in the world—the whale. 


ate ; I.— WHERE FOUND. 


The whale lives in the sea. It is found in the north, where it is very 
eold, and great blocks of ice float about in the water. [Ask for other animals 


found here—white bear, roa &e.] 


; Il.— WHAT IT Is. | 
The whale is the largest animal in the world. It belongs to the class 


| Mammalia, to which horses and cows also belong. It is often improperly 
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called a fish, but it does not breathe as a fish does; and it has warm blood, 


which a fish has not. 
: III.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


1. Size.—The common whale generally measures from sixty to seventy : 
feet in length, and round its body about forty feet. [The teacher must give 
an idea of the size by reference to the length of the schoolroom, and by 
reference to pictures lead them to notice the great difference in size between 
a whale and a man. |* 

2. Appearance.—When the whale comes to the surface of the water, it 
looks in‘the distance like a great black rock. Its skin is velvet black spotted 
with grey, and white underneath. The older the whale the more grey and 
white there is on the skin, some are piebald all over. 

3. Head.—Very large, forming nearly one third of the whole bulk. The 
under part is flat. The head is joined to the body without any perceivable 
neck, the body being thickest just behind the head. nes A 

4, Mouth—The mouth is also very large. When open, it sometimes 


_ measures twelve yards in width. To give an idea of the immense size tell 


the children that it can hold a small boat inside it. Instead of teeth there : 
are layers or plates of whalebone, which end in a sort of fringe. The tongue 
is yery thick and fleshy. : 

5. Hyes,—The eyes are small, not larger than those of an ox, and are 
placed near the top of the back of the head. The whale can see best when 
under water. 

6. Hars.—Cannot be seen, but the whale can hear any sound in the water, 


but not a shout or noise in the air. 


7. The Nostrils or Blow-holes, through which the whale breathes, are 
placed on the top of the head. ; 

8. The Fins or Swim-paws are placed on each side, a little behind the | 
mouth. They are about eight or nine feet long, and five feet broad. 

9. Tail.—Very large, and flat or horizontal. It is very strong, and when 
the whale lashes the water with it the noise is like thunder, and one stroke |) 
of it will throw a boat full of men up into the air. ES 

10. The Blubber.—The whale has a large heavy body. Under the skin 
is a coat or layer of fat which helps to keep its body warm, and the fat being | 
lighter than the water prevents the whale from sinking. 


IV.—HABITS. 


Breathing.—Though the whale lives in the sea, it does not breathe like a 
fish, but requires to come to the surface of the water to breathe the air. 


_ [Ask what would happen to a child if kept under water. He would be 


drowned, The whale would die if it could not get air.] The breathing of the 
whale is called Blowing or Spouting. It comes to the surface every ten or 
fifteen minutes, and remains for about two ininutes, blowing eight or nine 


times, Sometimes it blows while just under water, and forces or spouts the 
water up. . 


* Scholars living in London might be referred to the skeloton of a whale in the Alexandra 
Palace grounds, Muswell Hill, ait ‘ ; 5 
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Swimming.—The whale does not swim very fast ; usually it goes at the 


rate of about four miles an hour. When hurt or disturbed it can swim very 
fast indeed. 


V.—FOOD. 

The whale feeds upon fish, but not large ones, because it cannot swallow 
them. It eats crabs, shrimps, sea insects, &c. 

Manner of Feeding—The whale swims quickly along with its large mouth 
wide open, [Ask what will go into it. Water and fish in it.] The whale 
does not swallow the water, but shuts its mouth, and the water strains out 
through the fringe at the edge of the whalebone, leaving the fish in its mouth, 


VI.—USE TO MAN. 


The whale is chiefly taken for its blubber, which is made into oil. One 
whale furnishes an immense quantity. The whalebone is also very useful. 
Ask the children to name some of the uses of whalebone. 


VII.—HOW CAUGHT. 


Large ships (whalers they are called) go for many months to the northern 
seas to take whales. When one is discovered to be near by the “spouting,” 
several boats are lowered, with a number of men in each, some of whom carry 
harpoons, or long iron spears barbed at the end. The harpoon is fastened to 
arope. It is darted into the whale, which, when wounded, dives so suddenly 
and quickly that sometimes the boats are upset. The whale cannot remain 
long under water, and soon comes up again. The harpooners again attack it, 
and by repeated efforts kill it. When dead, it is cut up and the blubber put 
into barrels, and then made into oil. J. A. 


MISCELLANEOUS LESSONS. 


OUTLINES OF A LESSON ON CHRIST WEEPING OVER 
JERUSALEM. . 
(Read Matthew xxiii. 34—39.) ; 

1. Describe the appearance of Jerusalem as seen from the Mount of Olives. 
Speak of the deep affection the Jews had for their chief city, and their hope 
concerning it when the Messiah’s kingdom should be established. Briefly 
relate its history up to the time of Christ, its then moral condition, and its 
subsequent destruction by Titus, How vividly all this appeared to the mind 
of Christ as he reflected upon the then past, present, and future of the 
great city. 

2. Interest the class in the beautiful emblem of “the hen gathering her 
chickens under her wings.” How anxious and watchful is the hen! how the 
chickens run to her when in danger! how she loves them, and spreads her 
wings to protect them! and, when thus protected, how,safe they seem ! 

3. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” How deep were the sympathy and com- 
passion of Christ! Notice one or two other incidents in’the life of Christ 


|| which manifest his compassionate nature—his kindness to the sick, to the 
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ee a 
sinner, and the despised publican ; the unbounded love and charity he had 
for all. The little children he blessed, sinful women, and worldly-minded 
men. How anxious he was to do the people good ; how willing to sacrifice 
all for their sakes! The one great evil from which he wished to save them 
was the evil of sin. Sin is the ruin of cities and empires, as it is of the souls 
of individuals. } 

4. One great sin of the Jews was their persecution of the prophets, and 
their refusal to listen to their instructions. When people refuse to be in- 
structed, they are sure to go astray. How many a child or Sunday-school 
scholar has been indifferent to a parent’s or a teacher’s instructions, and at the 
end of a wasted life bitterly repented of his folly. : é 

5. Notice particularly the full force of the words, “and ye would not.” 
God may be willing to do our souls good, but without our co-operation there 
can be no true progress. In like manner, parents and teachers may strive to 
improve their children, but without a corresponding effort on their part there 
will be but little improvement. We cannot too deeply feel our own respon- 
sibility. The feelings that Jesus had when he mourned over Jerusalem were 
(though perhaps more intense) of the same nature as those a parent suffers 
when a son or daughter disappoints his expectations, and, byacts of disobe- 
dience, wickedness, and folly, proves that the trouble, anxiety, and loving 
care of that parent have been almost wasted. JOSEPH FREESTON. 


ON 3 LEGENDARY EXPLANATIONS OF NATURE. 
II. 


ErratumM.—In the last lesson, page 79, line 14, for bear read bean; line 16, for beurs read beans. 


Onx of the most remarkable features of Palestine is the Dead Sea, or, as itis 
always called in the Bible, the Salt Sea, with the surrounding desert country, 
especially on the north and west. The waters of the sea are excessively 
salt, and the land around is barren and sulphurous, and full of pits of 
bitumen. Near the southern end of the sea is a long low range of hills, 
containing quantities of rock-salt. The action of water probably has in some 
places separated masses of this rock-salt from the rest of the range of hills, 
and these masses stand like pillars in the midst of the desert land. In 
Genesis xix. 23-26, is a legend of the laying waste of this part of the country 
by rain of fire and brimstone as a punishment of the inhabitants for their 
wickedness. And it is said that Lot’s wife was then turned into a pillar of | 
salt, evidently meaning one of these rock-salt pillars, of which there are | 
many now. : e 

Every year, shortly before the river Nile begins to rise, the water 
becomes of a dull green colour, stinks, and is unfit to drink. When the 
rise takes place the water turns red, and' after this is clear and drink- 
able again. This redness like blood is probably caused by red earth 
brought down by the flood of the river. This no doubt gave rise to the || 
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legend that God turned the waters of the Nile into blood to punish the 
Egyptians for their cruelty to the Israelites. Some of the other plagues, of 
frogs, flies, &c., are of ordinary occurrence in Egypt. Very probably the 
Asraelites would take with them to Palestine the tradition of these curious 
phenomena, and then the explanation of them that they were plagues sent 
by God to force the Egyptians to let them go free would be very natural. 

It will be remembered that many of the legends mentioned in the pre- 
vious lesson referred to the peculiarities of various animals, and so we find 
in Genesis iii., that the serpent tenipted Eve to eat the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, and as a punishment was condemned to crawl upon the ground, 
and to eat dust. The serpent of course does not eat dust, but the continual 
darting out of its tongue as it glides along probably gave rise to this part of 
the legend. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all the Old Testament legends of this 
kind, is that of the feeding of the Israelites in the wilderness with manna: 
The description of this is in Exodus xvi. The origin of manna is there said 
to be that God sent it down from heaven to be food for’ the Israelites in their 
journey. This manna is really a kind of gum found on certain plants in 
Arabia, There is a good description of it in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible ; the great fault of the article there is, that the writer tries to show 
that the manna of the Old Testament legend was different from the real 
manna, insisting upon various legendary details to prove this, instead of 
seeing how the legend has grown out of the reality. 

Among all nations we find legends with regard to the stars explaining the 
forms of the different constellations, some speaking of the constellations as 
persons raised to the sky as a reward for bravery or virtue, others speaking 
of them as bound upon the sky for a punishment ; and so we find the con- 
stellation of Orion thus referred to in the Book of Job xxxviii. 31, “Canst 
thou loose the bands of Orion,” where the Hebrew is, “Canst thou loose the 
bands of Kesil,” a word which means a fool or a giant. “They seem to 
have looked upon this constellation as the figure of an impious giant bound 
to the sky.”* 

In comparing these legends of the Hebrews with those of other nations 
we must remember in what they are really alike and in what they are 
different. They are alike in being of no value as scientific explanations 
of fact, and in being valuable as helping us to understand the thought of the 
nations among whom they arose. They are different in consequence of the 
difference of religidus and moral tone. 

The Hebrews attributed everything to God, and they looked upon God 
as, above all things, a moral being—loving righteousness and punishing 
wickedness. We should never expect a legend of a lake caused by a malicious 
fairy among the Hebrews. And the supposition that some evil being was 


connected with the curse of the serpent is not in the old story, and did 


not arise fill a later age. The original story is simply that a snake tempted 


* Gesenius. 
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Eve to do wrong, and in consequence God condemned it to crawl on the 
ground and eat dust always. 

Again, the plagues of Egypt are represented as a punishment of the 
Egyptians for their cruelty. The destruction of the cities by the Dead Sea 
and the turning of Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt are a punishment for’ 
wickedness and disobedience. 

It is this moral and religious tone which has caused people to cling to 
these legends after they have given up the others as childish. There is no 
reason why we should not still appreciate this, without continuing to look 
upon these legends.as history. 

The teacher should be careful to point out parallels between these legends 
and those of the last lesson; comparing the saltness of the sea and the 
desolation of the country near the Dead Sea; the serpent with the bear, 
crossbill, &.; the waters of the Nile with the waters of the green lake. 

F. H. Jonzs. 
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HEBREW WORDS USED IN ENGLISH DEVOTION. 
I 


For us the great book of religion is, and must long be, the Bible. More 
than any other it inspires our conduct and quickens our worship. The Old 
Testament, as has been pointed out in other lessons, contains the history 
of a great religious idea, or rather of a strong religious feeling. This feeling of 
reverence for the unseen power which livesin the world and prompts our hearts, 
iscommon to all religions ; butin some itis more lofty in its aim, more intense 
in its nature than in others. In the Hebrews it became more lofty and 
intense than in any other nation. This is why the language of their devotion 
is still often used by us as the highest expression of our sentiment of worship. 
A great deal of our religious imagery is derived from the Psalms and the 
prophetic writings ; our prayers and hymns are filled with expressions that 
are not to be taken literally ; they are only symbols, which have passed into 
the common speech of praise and petition from the ancient sources of Hebrew _ 
faith, Thus we speak-of coming “before the face of God,” or “into his 
presence,” which was literally true to the mind of the early Hebrew wor- 
shipper, who thought that God dwelt in some special way in the Temple, but 
is not really true to us, who know that ‘we live and move and have our being Ht 
in him. We speak of being “supported by his hand;” meaning, as the |}. 
Hebrews meant, by his power. We call him “rock” and “shield ;” we ask 
him to be a ‘refuge from the storm,” a “shadow from the heat,” images 
which were vivid to those who had to defend themselves: in mountain fast- 
nesses, or to endure in their wanderings the changes of a parching sun or of || 
. Sudden rains, but these have only a poetical significance to us. 
Besides general expressions such as these, however, there are some words 
which have passed directly into our devotional language, of which it may be a 
desirable to give a brief account. ROO 
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1, Jehovah.—The origin and meaning of this name have been ‘already 
touched upon*. (Vol. i. pages 84, 113.) In our English version it is usually 
replaced by “the Lord.” ‘It was first of all the personal name by which the 
Israelites designated their god to distinguish him from the gods of other 
nations. Gradually they came to recognise that there is but one God, but 
they still called him by the ancient name. Its occasional use amongst a is 
an instance of “survival in culture.” The name belonged to another age and 
state of mind. But if we interpret it as “the Eternal,” it may helpeas to 
realise that “eternal life” is in fact “godly life,’ and has less to do with 
devotion than with character. It is sometimes employed in poetical address, 
as i— 


** Jehovah, God ! thy gracious power 
On every hand we see.” (H.C.C.H., 144.4) 
or, 
** Jehovah reigns, let every nation hear.” (Ibid., 632. ) 


2. Lord God of Sabaoth.—This expression occurs in the “Te Deum” in 
the Church Prayer Book ; in the form generally adopted in our liturgies it is 
rendered. “Lord God of hosts.” Its proper form,is “Yahveh (Jehovah, 
JHVH), God of armies.” It probably arose on occasion of a great battle, 
when some mysterious event occurred which made the Israelites think that . 
the army of their god must be fighting on their side. Its early application 
may be understood from the story of David and Goliath. (1 Sam. xvii. 43—45.) 
The Philistine curses David by his gods. David replies, “ Thou comest to 
me with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield; but I come to thee in 
the name of Yahveh of armies, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou 
hast defied.”= The short hymn, Ps. xxiv. 7—10, sung on the triumphant 
removal of the ark to Jerusalem, illustrates the martial significance of the 
name still further. It still prevailed in the days of Judah’s glory, under its 
greatest king, Hezekiah, as the grand vision of Isaiah proves (Is. vi. 3), from 

~ which, indeed, the whole phrase of the “Te Deum” is borrowed. But it was 
coming to have a larger scope, and gradually embraced the various powers of 
nature which do God service. The expansion of its meaning may be illus- 
trated by the exalted words of Amos (iv. 12, 13) :— 


‘‘ Therefore, thus will I do unto thee, O Israel ! 

Yet, since I will deal thus with thee, 
Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel! 

For, behold, he formed the mountains, 
And created the wind, 

He declareth to man what is his thought, 
He maketh the morning darkness, 

And walketh upon the high places of the earth: , 
Yahveh, God of hosts, is his name.” 


* I hope to treat this subject rather more at length in an early number of the Manual.—P. H.W. 
+ Hymns for the Christian Church and Home, ; 
| t Compare the prayer of Henry V.: ‘‘O God of battles ! steel my soldiers’ hearts.” (Act iv., scene'l.) 
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Little by little the name seems to have connected itself with certain ancient 
legends respecting the angels} who were believed to be the messengers and 
representatives of God. Traces of this are found in the stories of Jacob 
(Gen. xxxii. 1, 2) and Joshua (Josh. v. 13—15); and it appears in the lan- 
guage of poetry (Ps. ciii. 20, 21; cxlviii. 2 sqq.), and is perpetuated in early 
Christian story (Luke ii. 13), But, again, the angels were sometimes identi- 
fied with the stars (Job xxxviii. 7); and so in a later age, when disaster and 
defeat had crushed out the military spirit, the name received a new turn of 
meaning. The “armies of heaven” became the “host” of the stars (Is. xl. 26). 
Each one of them came forth obedient to their commander’s call; of their 
mighty regiment not one failed. But the idea of their fighting for Israels 
as had been suggested in ancient song (Judges v. 20), was lost; they did but 
show forth the glory of God. The use of the term in modern devotion is 
an entire anachronism. 

3. Cherubim.— This is the Hebrew plural of the word cherub. Sometimes 
t we meet with the English plural, cherubs. Milton writes :— 


“Thou sitt’st between the cherubs bright, 
Between their wings outspread.” 


i 


Cherubims (Gen. iii. 24) is a wrong compound of both. Cherub is derived 

' from a root, kh’r’b, with the notion of seizing or catching hold of, It reappears — 
in the words grip, gripe, and grab, as well as in the name griffin, an imagin- 
ary feathered being of the bird-of-prey kind. We first hear of cherubs in the 
story of the garden of Eden (Genesis iii.), when “the cherubim” (verse 24) 
are placed on the east side “to keep the way of the tree of life.” At least 
one pair were placed on or over the ark in Solomon’s temple, their outspread 
‘wings meeting in the middle. These composite forms with wings were com- 
mon in Egypt, Assyria, Persia, &c., and their connection with the Israelite 
ark was no doubt due to Egyptian influence. There they were supposed to 
form in some way the throne of God, and he was accordingly addressed as 
“Thou that dwellest between the cherubims” (Ps. lxxx. 1 cf; Ps. xcix, ie 
Elsewhere, in the magnificent description of the appearance of God in answer 
to David’s prayer (Ps. xviii. 10), God is said to “ride upon a cherub.” In 
later times this imagery was artificially elaborated, for example, by the prophet 
Ezekiel (i., x.) and the writer of the Apocalypse. The doctors of the middle 
ages exercised themselves greatly about the cherubim, and assigned them 
various functions in the guidance of the stars. Some trace of this may be 
found in the exquisite passage of the Merchant of Venice :-— 


‘© Look how the floor of heaven 
Ts thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
. There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st ; <2 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubing 3 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


(Act v., scene 1.) 
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4, Seraphim.—Hebrew plural of seraph ; probably derived from a root 
s’rph, to burn up. Hence the seraph was a fiery being, perhaps winged, 
like the cherubim, Sometimes the name is used to describe a serpent, as 
though it were a kind of flying dragon. In the vision of Isaiah already 
referred to (vi.) the seraphim seem to take the place of the cherubim, which 
we know stood in the holy of holies. There could be little difference 
between them. In modern devotional literature we find them generally 
mentioned together as a higher order of beings filling the spheres above. 
Thus Milton says :— - 
“ The helmed Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraphim, 
Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 
With unexpressive notes to Heaven’s new-born Heir.” 


(Hymn on the Nativity. See also the ode, *‘ At a Solemn Music.”) 


And Spenser says, with still more precision :— 
‘* Yet faire, more faire, be those bright cherubins, 
Which all with golden wings are overdight, 
And ‘those eternal burning seraphins, F 
Which from a faces dart out fierie light.” : 
(Hymn on Heavenly Beauty). 


It was said of them, “The cherubim know most, but the seraphim love 
most.” Everywhere, then, in other worlds as well as this, there are “ diver- 
sities of gifts and differences of administrations.” 

5, Sabbath (not to be confounded with Sabaoth, explained above), a Hebrew 
word meaning rest or rest-day, from S’b’th, to desist, or leave off. In Gen. ii. 
2, 3, it is said that after God had finished making the heavens and the earth, 
he rested the seventh day, and in Ex. xxii. this is given as a reason for the 
observance of what came to be known as pre-eminently ‘“ the Sabbath,” or 
“rest-day,” by the Israelites. In Deut. v. 15 another reason is given. What 
was probably the real origin of the institution has been already explained, 
page 10.. When the Christian “ Lord’s Day” came to be observed on the 
first day of the week, or “Sun-day,” the sabbath on the seventh day was 
naturally discontinued? And the word, therefore, when it-is used in our 
hymns no longer means a particular day of the week, but simply a period of 
rest. Milton employs the word justly in its definite and Jewish sense, when 
he concludes his description of the creation— y 


“So sung they, and the empyrean rung 
With hallelujahs : thus was sabbath kept.” 


But in the phrase “ the sabbath of my soul ” (H.C.C.H. 12, and many similar 
hymns) the word has only the poetical and indefinite sense of “rest.” Com- - 
pare, in particular, “the sabbath of thy love” (H.C.C.H. 525), founded on | 
Hebrews iv. 9 ; “There remaineth therefore a sabbathism (i.¢., a keeping of 
the sabbath, a rest) for the people of God.” J. Est~in CARPENTER. 
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EXAMPLES FOR. DICTATION. 


Some animals have horns, some have hoofs, some teeth, some talons, some 
; claws, some spurs and beaks; man hath none of all these, but is weak and 
feeble, and sent unarmed into the world. Why, a hand, with reason to use 
it, supplies the use of all these.— Ray, 


Sweet is the ‘eat of morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 

When first, on this delightful land, he spreads 

His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 

oa Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 

s After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 

Te Of grateful evening mild; then silent night, : 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 

And phoee, the gems of heaven, her starry train. 
<Maunom, 


The imputation of novelty is a terrible charge amongst haa who judge |} 
a of men’s heads, as they do of their perukes, by the fashion, and can allow i 
Pian none.to be right but the received doctrines. Truth scarce ever yet carried it. | 
by vote anywhere at its first appearance: new opinions are always suspected, || 
and usually opposed, without any other reason but because they are not 
already common, But truth, like gold, is not the less so for being newly {| 
brought out of the mine. It is trial and examination must give it price, and || 
mA ‘|| not any antique fashion; and though it be not yet current by the public |} 
stamp, yet it may, for all that, be as old as nature, and is certainly not the {fh 
: less genuine.—JoHNn Lockn. 


al tn : : KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 


‘ ' Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

“)> : Have oft times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, te 

' The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 

\ Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place, “ae 

Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich, ae 


“at ' Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; - ll 
: Wisdom is humble that he knows no more, ey 
| CowPmr.: i oii 
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